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PLACE 


Today a world’s at war. Across the fair fields 
of France is heard the march of men. They 
come from peasant homes on the steppes of 
far off Russia; from the unhappy Danube where 
children play and women weep; from a million 
German firesides; from proud Belgium, brave 
and bleeding; from England with laws and lan- 
guage parent to our own; from France where 
still is seen the blot left by an earlier war. The 
Rhine sweeps on past camps and forts; there 
rises upward through the smoke of battle the 
cries and groans of men; the sun shines down 
upon the unmarked graves of thousands whose 
lives have gone out in a quarrel not of their 
making and in a cause they do not understand. 


Through the centuries, on the way from 
savagery to civilization, men have warred for 
conquest, for religion, for glory. But to-day an 
unjust war has smitten a happy, contented, 
prosperous people. The weak are made to 
suffer for the strong and future generations 
shall bear the heavy burdens imposed by the 
arrogant, the powerful and the perverse. 


This war shall cease. Europe will emerge 
broken and bruised. Monarchs shall be brought 
low and there shall be proclaimed the brother- 
hood of man. But to-day a world’s at war. 


—ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 








Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


At last the University of California, under the able direction of its 
Department of Education, has established a school wherein those who 
are candidates for teachers’ credentials, may have prac- 


THE tice in the principles of teaching. The beginning is 
UNIVERSITY  pitiably small and too long deferred. The opportunities 
SCHOOL offered are inadequate. ‘The start, however, is in the 


right direction. The great wonder is that an institution 
belonging to and supported by the state and whose business it is to lead 
in matters educational, should have delayed so long the establishment of 
a clinic for its Department of Education. A college of education 
without a clinic, such as is provided by every standard normal and 
training school in the country, is only partially fulfilling its function, and 
every one with a semblance of pedagogical intelligence knows it. 


A college should aim at taking the high school graduate where it 
finds him, and at giving him what he needs and desires to the limit of his 
capacity and welfare. No one expects the University to take poor tim- 
ber and turn out a finished product. It should be the aim of every 
department in a university in which there is a school or college of educa- 
tion, to strengthen in every way those who are to go out to teach the 
young men and women who eventually seek further training at the hands 


of the University. 


Failure or partial success in teaching is frequently the part of those 
who graduate from a recognized university, that offers no opportunity 
for practice in its department of education. These men and women 
have to gain their first experience at the expense of the pupils upon 
whom they practice. They teach by “main strength and awkward- 
ness”. The theory that a teacher is “born not made” is only a half 
truth. Only recently a college trained man stated that a member of 
his family, an honor graduate from one of our California universities, 
had, toward the close of the first year of teaching, been refused appoint- 
ment for a second term. ‘This man recognized the weakness in the 
work of this young woman. Her personality was pleasing, she knew 
thoroughly her subjects, but she could neither impart knowledge nor 
preserve discipline. During her professional training she had studied 
about children; she had not studied children. “Should not the Uni- 
versity from which this girl graduated,” asked this man, “maintain a 
practice school, wherein the candidate for a teachers’ credential could 
try herself out?” 
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Progress in education has, for the past two decades, been made 
chiefly by those men and women whose training was received either in 
normal schools or in universities where practice schools or clinics were 
maintained in connection with their departments of education. That 
the University of California has taken her advance step is a most favor- 
able sign. The education departments of both Stanford and California 
maintain superior faculties. It would be well nigh impossible to find in 
any institution in the country a faculty superior to that headed by Dean 
Lange or Dean Cubberley. Under the able direction of these men and 
their associates, there has been a steady advance. 

The University school in Oakland, under the principalship of Chas. 
E. Rugh, is already justifying itself. This school will be a large asset 
in developing still further the Department of Education. Its work will 
be watched with interest. The results of this school should demon- 
strate that instead of a faculty of less than a half dozen, quarters lim- 
ited, and a budget shamefully inadequate to handle the increasingly 
large student body of graduate and undergraduate students enrolled in 
the School of Education, the University should practice such a policy 
as it has shown toward the Schools of Agriculture or of Medicine. 


With the development of the University school so that there may be 
accommodated a sufficient number of pupils of both elementary and 
secondary standing, and the enlargement of facilities and faculty to 
properly handle the candidates for graduation,—with such development, 
ten years hense will witness, not an occasional graduate of California 
occupying a position of prominence in the educational world, but the 
bulk of such position will be creditably held by her graduates. 


The opposing teams of two prominent high schools recently debated 

the question: ‘‘Resolved, That the people of the United States should 

frame and adopt a new Constitution within 

LET GEORGE DO IT the next ten years.” This is the type of 

question that for some time has been engaging 

the attention of the more ambitious high school debating clubs. It 

furnishes another proof of the fact that faculty members, rather than 

students, figure most prominently in debates; that there is a desire 

to ape the college, and a strong tendency to make this phase of high 
school activity mere varnish and veneer. 

Can the teachers in our high schools intelligently debate the above 
question? Can our statesmen or our jurists discuss satisfactorily this 
issue? Here is a matter upon which the wisest, oldest, most experi- 
enced heads will not only differ, but in most cases will hesitate to 
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hazard a guess, for guess it would be. Have we pumped the well 
dry of all the important and imperative issues demanding solution? It 
is no crime for high school students to give attention to such a problem, 
but there are so many vital, worth-while things within the under- 
standing of the students, that these, rather than obscure matters, should 
claim their thought and energy. 

Some time since we remarked that in exhibits, debates and ora- 
toricals, the work reflected, too often, the teacher rather than the 
student; that the conflict was of the faculty, with the students acting 
Punch and Judy parts. Nobody who knows schools and teachers and 
boys and girls is the least bit fooled by this superficial show and 
sham. When youngsters discuss the necessity for a new Constitution 
they are beyond their depth. Such questions are usually suggested 
by teachers, references cited by them, arguments formed, phrases 
pieced together and vulnerable points of attack disclosed. There is 
little left for the student to do other than blow intellectual bubbles 
and indulge in picturesque “‘yellowcution.” 

Investigation and discussion by high school students, of some of the 
real, understandable issues of our work-a-day world, will mean much 
to them. Suggestion and direction they must have. But if the teacher 
rubs and polishes all the rough edges, how shall the pupil qualify? It 


is no longer a question of what is good in education. It is rather a 
question of what is best. 





—_— ee ee 


California was well represented at the recent annual N. E. A. 

meeting at St. Paul. Southern California, the San Joaquin, the Bay 

region and the North each sent its quota of delegates. 

N. E. A.:— There was one special party that went via the Southern 

ST. PAUL Pacific and Canadian Pacific. This party stopped at 

OAKLAND Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Glacier, Field, Banff and 
Lake Louise. 

At Portland the party was met by a delegation headed by 
Supt. L. R. Alderman, and were extended the courtesy of an automo- 
bile ride throughout the city. The school gardens of Portland were 
visited. These have attracted the attention of school people the 
country over. ; 

The educational authorities at Victoria excelled themselves in their 
treatment of their guests from “the States’. Representatives of the city 
school system met the boat and conducted the visitors to the hotel. 
Their committees had been thoroughly organized and were prepared to 
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entertain many more visitors than came. The members of the Oregon 
and Washington delegations who were expected to accompany the Cali- 
fornia party, went to St. Paul via another route. 

Victoria is a beautiful city. Its people are courteous, hospitable, 
progressive. The Superintendent of City Schools and his associates, the 
Minister of Education, Board of Education members and others bent 
every effort in our behalf. An automobile ride along miles and miles 
of beautiful coast, built up with comfortable residences; school build- 
ings, architecturally fine and equipped in the most modern fashion; the 
Provincial Government buildings, through which we were conducted; 
and a launch ride of several miles upon a bit of inland water to a 
picnic grove, and a bountiful luncheon,—these were elements in the 
attractive program prepared for us by our neighbors across the border. 

If in the minds of any of our party, there was in the beginning the 
slightest doubt as to kinship of interest and sympathy between our 
Canadian neighbors and ourselves, that doubt was dispelled ere we said 
good-bye to them at the dock. We shall hope to be able to return this 
courtesy during the Oakland meeting of the N. E. A. next year. 

After drinking in the beauties of the Canadian Rockies, some of 
our party visited Winnipeg, the Chicago of the Canadian Northwest. 
Here again, those in charge of the city school system, the provincial 
Minister and other prominent educators gave time and energy in our 
behalf. No city on either side of the line has more modern or sub- 
stantial school buildings. The equipment of their high schools, espe- 
cially in the lines of applied design, textiles, domestic science, and shop 
work for boys is up to date in every particular. They. have also learned 
the lesson of large grounds for their grade school buildings. The city 
has an auditorium seating 5,000, and two as modern hotels as can be 
found on the continent. Winnipeg hopes some day to be host to the 
N. E. A. Why not? The educational interests of Canada and 
America are one. 

The meetings of the National Council of Education at St. Paul, 
the General Sessions and the Department programs were productive of 
worth while results. The convention made up in quality what it lacked 
in numbers. President Swain provided a program embodying the 
necessary element of unity. The work of women in education was 
ably championed by a group of women. President Aley of the Council, 
presented two topics of the first importance: the City Superintendent 
and the Betterment of Rural School conditions. The Departments of 
Normal Schools, of Manual Training and Art, of Higher Education, 
and some others, reached high water mark in the value of their discus- 
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sions. This year introduced the first meeting of the class room teachers. 

The 1915 meeting comes to Oakland. The California delegation, 
headed by the Oakland contingent, did its work well. The sessions 
will open August 16 and continue until the 28th. In connection with 
the N. E. A. will be an International Congress of Education. The 
Departments of the N. E. A. will be styled Departmental Congresses, 
and the several department officers will preside over these departmental 
congresses. Dr. David Starr Jordan was the unanimous choice of the 
convention for President. He will preside at the general meetings of 
the congress. The extreme East, the Mississippi valley and the Pacific 
coast were a unit in declaring for a scholar of international reputation 
for President. Dr. Jordan was a wise choice. He will fully satisfy 
every one. 

The teachers of California are, in' 1915, to be the hosts of the 
educators of the world. Oakland has undertaken to act specifically for 
the State and the Nation. An advance membership in the N. E. A. 
of 7000 was promised by the Californians at St. Paul. They also 
promised to double the active membership from California and the 
eleven Coast and Rocky Mountain states. Delegates from Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona and the other states are working in con- 
junction with us in all matters looking toward the greatest N. E. A. in 
1915, in the history of that organization. 


A year ago this September the advertising rates were increased 
from $25 to $35 per page for new advertisers. The $25 rate was 
_ established when the circulation, based upon member- 
OUR NEW ship in the association, was not over 3,000. Now, 
ADVERTISING with three times the membership in the association,— 
SCHEDULE to say nothing of copies sent to school trustees and to 
out-of-state subscribers,—the uniform rate will be $35 
per page. The resolutions passed unanimously at the meeting of the 
Council last spring are bearing fruit. They call upon all members of 
the association, school trustees and purchasing agents to stand back of 
and support their official journal. 

The attention of our readers is directed particularly to those of our 
old advertisers who have stood with us through thick and thin and who 
are glad to accept the new schedule, which is less than that of any other 
standard educational magazine with like circulation. We call attention 
as well to our new advertisers whom we welcome as friends of the 
organization. Make the slogan, “I saw it in the Sierra Educational 
News,” a reality. 
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At the time of going to press, official returas from 44 counties indi- 

cate that Supt. Hyatt carried 33 counties with a plurality of 40,000. 

Mrs. Davidson will likely share honors with him on the 
NEWS FROM final ticket. The relative positions of Messrs. Baldwin, 
THE FRONT Cloud and Ware are in doubt. It seems certain that 

several of the present county superintendents were de- 
feated at the primaries. Next month we shall be able to give definite 
information on the county superintendents. A very few had no oppo- 
sition whatever at the primaries. 

In October we can speak definitely of the progress of the unified 
out-of-school exhibit for California in the Palace of Education, Pan- 

ama-Pacific Exposition, and as well on the gen- 
PLANS FOR 1915. eral California exhibit to be made in our State 

Building. It is also expected that in a few days 
plans for the Model School to be conducted within the Exposition 
grounds will have matured. 

California is to be the host of the world in 1915. The California 
Teachers’ Association is to entertain the National Education Associa- 
tion and the attendant national and international congresses. Our 
schools and our exhibits are in fact to be the actual laboratories in which 
shall be worked out and made clear the educational theories and prin- 
ciples enunciated during these meetings and congresses; and there should 
be established here at the close of the Exposition a permanent educa- 
tional museum which shall absorb leading exhibits from all sources. No 
more significant movement in education has recently been launched than 
the proposed Model Remodeled School and the Model Rural School. 

The California Teachers’ Association and the Department of 
Education of the Exposition should work in absolute harmony, as in 
fact they are doing. Every educational interest in the state is showing 
a disposition to co-operate. Let each county, city, or state institution be 
anxious simply to exhibit that phase of education in which especial 
progress has been made. 

The annual convention of county and city superintendents, which 

usually takes place in September, will not 
SUPERINTENDENTS occur as early as in former years. Owing 
CONVENTION DELAYED _ to the political situation and the vast amount 

of detail centering in a political year it 
seems advisable to postpone the meeting. Announcement will be made 
later by Superintendent Hyatt as to the date. 
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The next meeting of the California Council of Education will be 
held on Saturday, October 10. In accordance with a resolution passed 

at the annual meeting last April this session will 
COUNCIL MEETING be held in Los Angeles. Various committees 

are to report and important matters considered. 
It is expected that many educational folk outside of the Council will 
be interested in attending this meeting. 





Attention is called—see page 516—to an unusual opportunity to 
subscribe for some of the leading national magazines at a very low cost. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, mem- 
MONEY SAVING bers of the California Teachers’ Association can 
MAGAZINE OFFER | save from 50c to $1.00 on such magazines as the 

Review of Reviews, The World’s Work, Col- 
lier’s, the Jounal of Education, and others. Upon request we shall be 
glad to quote lowest prices on other magazines not given in that list. By 
virtue of the large membership in our organization, it will be possible to 
effect a substantial saving, not only in subscriptions to magazines, but in 
many other ways that will be explained in subsequent issues of the News. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance of teach- 
ers keeping in touch with the great activities in state, nation and through- 
out the world. We are passing through an epoch-making period of 


history. It is not wise to wait until the events are chronicled in cloth 
bound volumes. 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTED IN THE N. E. A. 






Chancellor David Starr Jordan of Stanford University is President 
of the Association. Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum of the State Board of 
Education and Miss Elizabeth Sherman were elected to membership 
in the National Council, and Dr. Margaret Schallenberger and Arthur 
H. Chamberlain were re-elected for the six-year term. Dr. Schallen- 
berger was elected President of the Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation; Miss Anna Stovall of San Francisco, President Kindergarten 
Dept.; Mrs. Louis Hertz, of San Francisco, President Dept. of School 
Patrons, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, Secretary; L. H. Terman, Stanford, Vice- 
President Dept. of Child Hygiene, and Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Vice- 
President Science Dept.; A. H. Chamberlain, President of the 
Department of Vocational Education and Practical Arts. The latter 
was made State Director for the coming year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN THE GRADES— 
A SYMPOSIUM 







FIRST GRADE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Mrs. S. E. FussELL 
Pasadena, Cal. 








IRST grade reading has three aims: to provide (1) mastery of 
the phonetic symbol, (2) enjoyment, and (3) appreciation of 
literature. The older readers habitually emphasized one aim, 
and accordingly may be divided into three classes. 

Of the books which emphasize phonics, some of the best are the 
“First Year Language Reader” and the “Riverside Primer’ and 
“First Reader.” Noteworthy features of these books are the sys- 
tematic use of words of similar construction, introduction of phonic 
elements in their natural order, and interesting repetition. Various 
devises, such as the use of the blackboard, flashcards, and action sen- 
tences, preceding and accompanying these books, will add to their 
phonetic value. 

Of the books which the pupils enjoy keenly, the “Action, Fun and 
Imitation”’ series is commendable because of the possibilities for drama- 
tization. In the “Sunbonnet Babies” and ‘‘Overall Boys,” the pupils 
enjoy reading the every-day events of children like themselves. ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading,’’ No. | (the present state First Reader), 
is commendable for its collection of easy and attractive stories. The 
“Outdoor Primer’’ and “Brook’s Primer’’ are desirable because of the 
interest they arouse in nature. 



























Even in the first grade, reading does not fulfill its purpose unless 
it creates an appreciation for literature. ‘‘Aesop’s Fables’ and ‘‘Old- 
Time Stories Retold by Children’’ stimulate such interest. Stories and 
poems that will develop appreciation for the beautiful and increase the 
play of the imagination are as important to early reading as are the 
stories of the Pilgrims, Washington and Lincoln to the foundations of 
history. 

The recent publications combine the three aims, with emphasis on 
the child’s interest. The “See and Say” series, Books One and Two, 
are helpful in the attractive presentation of phonics. The ‘American 
School First Reader’’ is commendable because of its large type, care- 
fully organized lists of words, and literary content. The ‘Story Hour 
Reader” and “Free and Treadwell’s Primer” and ‘First Reader” 
are closely parallel in aim. Through the child’s interest in Mother 
Goose rhymes and folk-lore tales, they help to establish early the read- 
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ing habit. The ‘“Wide-Awake First Reader” deals with children at 

work and play. “Baldwin and Bender’s First Reader” uses nursery 

rhymes and varied repetition, and lends itself to some dramatization. 
The live teacher knows the value of continuing the suggestions con- 


tained in these first readers by bringing to the pupils stories and poems 
from the best writers. 


FIRST GRADE READERS 


Action, Fun and Imitation series.................65 The Macmillan Co. 
Baker and Carpenter 


RI MRO xe F shee eeaedive se canunibesacecsee Educational Pub. Co. 

American School Firat Neader.......cccccccccccces The Macmillan Co. 
Oswell and Gilbert 

PR PRIME Saou ecu oink Oe wows Rene aaa hameae American Book Co. 
Brooks 

CHU IS iD OhSs Ce clbwh Seawasasackwecendesseted Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Alexander 

First Year Language Reader 


eC CCC EEE The Macmillan Co. 
Baker and Carpenter 


I WEE gp ecco awe Kho w Kes dcce vanes essescerades American Book Co. 
Baldwin and Bender 

Old-Time Stories Retold by Children............... American Book Co. 
Smythe 

Crt I gh asc dihnecckcdcuvaidnceteuwan Rand, McNally & Co. 
(Eulalie Osgood) Grover 

OVGPRE, TMOG Re  bescticcncdedcdecssutecesesceneunueees Rand, McNally & Co. 
Grover 

Pee We, eo oooh olde ccedecccicseciee Row, Peterson & Co. 
Free and Treadwell 

Progressive Hoad to HeGGinG. ....6cccccccccsccccee Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Burchill, Ettinger, Shimer 

Riverside Primer and First Reader................ Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Van Sickle and Seegmiller 

See ant Gay Beri F GM Weicsscisccccccvscwsevews Ginn & Co. 
Arnold, Bonney and Southworth 
ee ge a errr errr rrr ere American Book Co. 
Coe and Christie 

Sie BECO Ss abc ua haw bouwecnesdsucwucenenene ‘Rand, McNally & Co. 
Corbett 

Wits Ames Tiekt TOMO ss ic cin kd ciicccewcesesccccces Little, Brown & Co. 
Murray 





SECOND GRADE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ANNA E. LEMON 
Pasadena, Cal. 


N selecting supplementary reading for a second grade, considerable 
I range must be given to meet the taste, ability and preparation of 

the pupil. 

I should choose books with a large, clear type in which the para- 
graph is not greatly broken for artistic effect. Such an arrangement is 
very confusing to pupils learning to read the paragraph of three or more 
lines, 

Books may be selected which embody in the subject matter, variety 
that will assist children in forming a love for life-nature-culture; that 
will tend toward the development of the imagination, the power of 
imitation and stimulate their curiosity. 

If one has not access to a large number of books, it is well to select 
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those books which contain a variety of fact and fancy. In the follow- 
ing list of books this class is indicated by a star. 

Free and Treadwell Second Reader or one organized in a some- 
what similar manner should be selected for a basis upon which to 
fortify and extend the mechanics of reading, to build a vocabulary and 
at the same time have the child’s love for books strengthened. 

Gradually the child is introduced to one or another of the list until 
by mid-year he should have and will desire to have free range of a 
large number of books for individual selection and independent silent 
reading. 

If care is exercised in selecting books simple enough and suited to 
the child’s taste, reading will become a fascinating busy work which he 
will choose in preference to any other. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST FOR SECOND GRADE 


ey rete UN 5h 55 5 oo cs 6 so 55 Steck. haw gras OAS aie OE Eee nd ate Wen acs 
Ida Coe and Alice Christie 
ni ee RE a ern ee rere Roe, Peterson & Co. 
PAMMETICRM COOL ROCCE ooio.o 6566 bok % 0s civ de eo 50% The Macmillan Co. 
"00K Of Piags for Little AcCtOres ic. .ccic ccoessccevcss American Book Co. 
PESNANG PRU noch tb asn es eeS ck ous oasaenwkake coun American Book Co. 
FRAVETEOS BOCONA TROGHCT . 6.6 o oicciciccccicccasecsvcaad ‘Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
PPTORTCSSIVG Bont to RGEAGING ..«s.<cciccicicscccuswcs Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Baldwin & Bender Expressive Readers........... American Book Co. 
ec RS ie OS ero Pere irr Ginn & Company. 
OS aE  INOE ais a 5 od od dessins citle kode nes eens World Book Co. 
UGE ONE 5 os 56S edn cna ss ss bs peacne espe American Book Co. 
Second Year Language Reader ...............00. The Macmillan Co. 
3aker and Carpenter 
Aenso es: Panes. Vol. 1 - Gn Wiss 6cccisasisisesscesseas Educational Pub. Co. 
rt Saereere:. VOL, BBW Thi ov ccisicrsneaadeeae ss Atkinson, Metzer & Grover. 
Pe PEE PEN os ous suanwee ca teee eka seeienisiueeeaen Educational Pub. Co. 
SE ee OE ina o ce-s casos es avs SR SRC eee eR ee Little, Brown & Co. 
Se OI ccs aaa ae ance ole ea Cae Rees ba EN On Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Stories of Mother Goose Villagwe.......scccccsccces Rand, McNally & Co. 
DUNNE, GUC SUE Ee icicSd eneanceeuns ca Dehen press teen Silver, Burdett & Co. 
PNR TORO ores FN odie Vesa aes the seu e eae ese Rand, McNally & Co. 
EO BOUNCED a iia sis. 05:55 6c 8 Soa RGR OR ewe ele SERA SIO Rand, McNally & Co. 
WE EEE Waianae Whe Redes Nake kee uwee The Macmillan Co. 
Gordon BEcOnd ROAGEL <....covcc cav0e ese venccas secs D. C. Heath & Co. 
WECr- PPAINATIC BE oss iicassiwseee ene Sueceeeamece Ginn & Co. 


THIRD GRADE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


IpA ANDERSON 
Pasadena, Cal. 


SHALL treat supplementary reading from the standpoint of pre- 
sentation, correlation and inspiration. If I mention a few books 

that I have tried and with which I have succeeded, it is not because 
they are in fact, the best, but merely the best that have come in my way. 
Many that I have not chosen as best for me might be best for some other 
teacher of different individuality, for it is only as a book appeals 


vitally to the teacher that she can make it vital to the child. 
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Upon this last hinges the presentation of a book to the class. The 
live interest of the teacher overflows in suggestion and inspiration to 
the children. Take as an instance that little Italian classic, Pinocchio. 
I never tire as I read it again and again, but each time find new 
interest for myself as well as for them. When I close the reading of 
the day, they often beg me for a little more, not only by word but by 
attitude and beaming eyes. Yet I know of a mother who began read- 
ing this book to her book-loving children, but she never finished, for they 
simply would not hear it to the end. Must this beautiful and valued 
classic be closed to these children because of faulty presentation !—for 
it was doubtless that. There are many choice pieces of literature that 
fill me now with mental nausea when I recall them. 

Not only should the manner of presentation be considered, but time 
as well. ‘This argues that the teacher should keep her hand always 
upon the pulse of the child’s developing life, certain stages of which re- 
quire certain varieties of material from the great storehouse of literature. 

Poetry rightly interpreted appeals to all children. Several of the 
supplementary list should be books of the best poetry suited to child- 
hood. Field and Stevenson are suggested. 


If the supplementary list were an ideal one as to number, quality 
and variety it must add much impetus to other branches of work. 
The right book at the right time will add still greater impetus and 
interest. As an example, I devote more time to birds, flowers and other 
plant life in the spring; to the constellations in the fall in connection 
with the Greek Myths; to biography, heroism and patriotism in the 
birthday and patriotic month of February,—and so on. If at these 
times we have a reader that correlates with the several subjects, how 
much more efficient is the work. A set of Fairbank’s Home Geography 
coming just at the time the class was ready, served not only my purpose 
in geography, but was vital as a reader. 

I have a table of miscellaneous books for the children’s leisure mo- 
ments. -At times these books are taken home over Saturday and 
Sunday, and many beg to take them home during the week. 


The teacher’s inspiration should always be near at hand to help the 
child—to point out, to open up, to suggest, so lending vision to his 
short sight. Behind these books is the wise, tactful, directing mind of 
the teacher. Here and there she suggests to one and another as they 
come for them, or asks a question or hears a chapter read or reviewed. 
Again she mentions a book to the class, or reads a few pages, all this 
with the watchful eye taking note of the joy on the faces and in the 
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actions. Now and again she will hear, “Let me have that book’’ or 
“Save it for me when such an one is through with it.” 

I found that King Arthur had made its way among the boys. They 
were even acting it out upon the grounds, 

A still more striking example of the working power of these books 
was shown in one of those apparent victims of failure. Following the 
interest in books that this pupil took home, came mastery in reading. 
Then every other branch of study fell into line. Poor in spelling be- 
came excellent; fair in other studies gradually rose to good. He was 
again following the gleam that in some way had been lost to him, for he 
was neither lazy nor dull. Of course this gleam might have come from 
another direction, but with him it came through reading. 

Not only for knowledge and inspiration but as a great storehouse 
for moral lessons, these books may be used. Not by sermonizing but 
by question, suggestion, and comparison, the truth may strike home. So 
in books we see one of the many avenues of getting close to the child. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF BOOKS 


Merry Animal Tales, Bigham; The Cave Men, Dopp; Home Geography, 
Fairbanks; Tales of the Animal World, Greenleaf; Fairy Stories and Fables, 
Baldwin; Fairy Reader, Baldwin; Fifty Famous Stories Retold; True Fairy 
Stories, Blakewell; Great Americans for Little Americans, Eggleston; Hans 
Anderson’s Stories—Newly Translated; Fable and Folk Stories, Scudder; 
Japanese Fairy Tales, Williston; Story of Ulysses, Norris; In Mythland, Vol. 
I, II, Beckwith; Legends of Northland, Pratt; Viking Tales, Hall; The Pig 
Brothers, Richards; The Swiss Family Robinson, Godolphin; Robinson Crusoe, 
Defoe; Sophio; The Story of A Donkey, Madame de Segur; The Story of the 
Robins, Trimmer; Lodrix; Children of the Cliff, Wiley and Edrick (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.); Grasshopper Green’s Garden; Wilderness Babies, Schwartz; Bud 
and Bamboo, Thompson; Friends and Helpers, Eddy; Herschovel—A Nurn- 
berg Stove—from Educational Publishing Co.; Little Folks of Many Lands, 
Chance; Stories of Inventors, Stories of Great Men, Stories of Pioneers, Edu- 
cational Publishing Co.; books on History, Biography, Nature, Myth, Art, 
Literature, from the five-cent classics of the Educational Publishing Co., also 
from the F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, N. Y. Books that may be used in the 
teacher’s hand or as table or class books: American Book of Golden Deeds, 
Baldwin; America’s Story for American Children, Pratt; Discoveries and 
Explorers, Shaw; Stories of the Bible, Endicott; A Field Book of Stars, Olcott; 
Storyland of Stars, Pratt; Story of Scraggles, James; Brooks and Brook 
Basins, Frye; Good Health; Emergencies—Gulick Hygiene Series; Attracting 
Birds About the Home, Bulletin No. 1, National Audubon Society, 1974 Broad- 
way, N. Y.; Small Gardens for Small Folks, from Atlee Burkee & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 


FOURTH GRADE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AGNES HUMPHREYS 
Pasadena, Cal. 


EADING is the foundation of Education A knowledge of 
history, geography, especially arithmetic, depends upon compre- 
hension through reading. After a long vacation of varied inter- 

ests choose carefully. Better read ten easy books than five too difficult 
to be enjoyed. Begin with the child’s early history of California, 
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“Docas’’; combine with “In Reign of Coyote.’’ Unite with hand- 
work. For afternoons read “Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands.” Follow with “‘Stories of Great Americans for Little Ameri- 
cans” and “Kipling Reader,’ “Later Cave Men,” “Fifty Famous 
Stories,” “Early Sea People.’ All are stimulating, awakening out- 
side physical and mental activities. 

Read to the children from the first with all your dramatic ability 
and do not fear overdoing. Use selections from “‘King Arthur,” an 
incentive to the child’s efforts at self-control; from “Robin Hood,” and 
later Hall’s “Viking Tales.”” In these the children find parallels with 
their daily lives. ‘‘How We Are Clothed” is more interesting now 
than ““How We Are Fed,”’ which should come later. “Hans An- 
derson,” ““Ways of Wood Folk’’ and ‘“‘Swiss Family Robinson’’ or 
‘Robinson Crusoe” open their eyes and keep alive their dramatic in- 
stinct. Bryce’s ““Dramatic Reader’’ is good if a text is desired. In- 
troduce myths by reading ““Wonder Book” and ‘“Tanglewood Tales.” 
Have them read “‘Myths of Old Greece.” If they are sufficiently 
developed, ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” Then, ‘“Wigwam Stories,” 
“Mary of Plymouth,” and “Little Smoke’ are enjoyed. Tell stories 
of the Spanish Southwest and Days of ’°49. These are especially inter- 
esting as many personal touches come in. : 

Awaken interest—develop thought—foster dramatic instinct, and 
your children have gained self-control, a power to master language and 


literature and have obtained the master key to a broad, practical 
education. 


FIFTH GRADE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
ELIZABETH HIBBARD 
Pasadena, Cal. 


IM—tThe ideal aim of the fifth grade supplementary reading is 

A to give enjoyment. The child, to give enjoyment and to ade- 

quately express himself, must appreciate what he is reading. 

He will have the attention of the listeners because he is striving to give 
what he possesses. 


MATERIAL—-THE BOOKS ARE 


The King Arthur Stories—M. S. Radford................ Rand, McNally & Co. 
Ere NINE 5 ok oss ci ha ca oadaieckoncedede leks nauatemxweeal Ginn & Co. 
Mary of Plymouth, Ealer—James Otis...............e000- American Book Co. 
SUG, TRAN 6566s dda ac a nloadio's vldlsi dude's waslenalad Rand, McNally & Co. 
Wandering Heroes—L. L. Price........ccccccccccccccees Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Peter of New Amsterdam—James Otis............eeeeeees American Book Co. 
Famous Men of Greece—John Henry Haaran.............. American Book Co. 
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Lolami, the Cliff Dweller—C. K. Bayliss.......... Public School Publishing Co. 
Richard ‘of Jamestown —Oue soiosicécccwacsvs'esccvectereee American Book Co. 
i I a ee ee ee eee eer re See re Pee reer eer 
Fanocchioe in) AlPica—Loreneinl so: ic stoic 0s0ydbcesseveocsdeswesen Ginn & Co. 
Sig, NEE ake ib. k owes ats ok OR Oa Ee oka bas Renee Ginn & Co. 
OE at ae RENEE 6 bias s arele she eo Gee et ee San eos Ginn & Co. 


Stepping Stones to Literature—Arnold and Gilbert..........ccccccccccccscecs 
SORE AS aU CR COMIN 5.55 boss ip une ee ass an Ede Chee eee he LaRewceeNeseeese ws 


The Child—He is a problem if he is an average child, and much 
more of a problem if he is over size, or over age and size. He is 
awake to most things that are going on, eager to do, and full of fun 
.and bubbling over with spirit and life. He needs books of the type 
of these in the above list. The story must be true, or one that might 
be true, or so absurd that every one knows it never could be true. He 
delights most in these extremes. 


Method—Method is a part of one’s very being, the adaptation of 
one’s self. The method that appeals is the one to use. It will be the 
same foundation varied to suit the child, the story and the day. On 
the one hand we must not be accused of teaching only our subject, or 
on the other, of teaching only the child. We are pledged to teach our 
subject while teaching the child. 


Of course the state reader is our study, and the dictionary, the 
geography, history, biography, science, art, travel and the experience 
of each one must be called in as aids. When this work is done, the 
supplementary reading comes as a period of relaxation from study, and 
of growth in power because of the study. These periods might come 
at different times in the same day, though perhaps, a better plan is to 
have two or three weeks of study and then about the same time for 
supplementary reading. During this time there may be comments but 
no study. Now we are “getting” the story. We are “reading.” We 
cannot stop. We must finish the story, perhaps, with a sigh that it is 
ended, or questions about many things no one wanted to ask about 
while reading. A day may be given for each to read a short selection 
that he liked best in the book. Good selections are usually made, a 
bit of fun or pathos and almost without exception a passage full of life 
and action. Then to our study again and a new book. 

Happy the children who teacher can find time to read to them. 
In no way can the teacher show her interest and sympathy so well 
as in these moments snatched here and there, to read a selection, a 
poem, a current event, or, perhaps, a whole story. 
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A BRIEF DIGEST OF A STUDY OF .THE SOCIAL, ECO- 
NOMIC, AND PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE 
RURAL TEACHING CLASS IN CALIFORNIA 
J. B. SEARS 
Stanford University 





FEW facts and conclusions drawn from data gathered by Miss 
Christobel Elliot of Stanford University, of about 5 per cent 
of the rural teachers of California, whose names were selected 

at random from 50 counties, may throw some light upon the social and 
professional status of this group of teachers, and incidentally raise some 
questions about our present rural school policy, or the want of one. 
The study deals with one room elementary schools only, and shows 
the following facts: the percentage of men teachers (10) in the rural 
schools is slightly higher than for the entire group of elementary teachers 
in the state; there is a fairly large foreign element (only 56.5% being 
native born of native parents), which, judged by training, nationality 
(largely English and German), and length of experience, is probably 
desirable; a fairly large proportion (43.1%) are sons or daughters of 
farmers; 52.8% of the teachers were living in the country when they 
began teaching; more than 85% have spent one or more years in the 
country; and 72% have lived more than 5 years in the country; they 
are from large families (average number children per family being 5.53) ; 
nearly half of them have brothers or sisters teaching; 7% of them have 
had not a day of training above the elementary school; the average 
training for the whole group is 4.8 years, with a median of 5 years; 
the percentage (63) of the rural teachers who have had some profes- 
sional training is too low; a rather large percentage (17) have taught 
15 years or more; but 14% were teaching their first term; the average 
experience is 7 years, but with a median of only 4 years; the median 
salary is $670 with extremes of $520 and $1000; 63% of the teach- 
ers have to use part of their salaries to support or help support some one 
beside themselves; 30% say their salaries are inadequate; there is little 
- if any correlation between salary and training, and not much between 
salary and experience; 35.6% have taught less than one year in their 
present position, and less than 50% had taught 2 years or more in their 
present position; 36.7% board at home; 24% teach the home school; 
19% board in one district and teachin another; but 30% have a room 
to themselves, heated, where they board; about one-third enter into 
community life to the extent of attending church or Sunday school in 
the district, and 45% spend the week-end outside the district. 
In the light of these facts and others which cannot be presented 
here, one is inclined to ask: first, who is the rural teacher and how is 
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she faring; second, how is the rural school faring; and third, is it 
apparent that the state has a constructive policy for the rural school? 


The chances are about nine to one that the rural teacher is a 
woman. If men can do so much better in other callings, it is because 
other fields either offer better salary and tenure, or less difficulties in 
the way of entering them. Our standards of certification are if any- 
thing too low when they permit people to teach who have had no more 
than elementary school training, and when the training received is less 
than six years above the elementary school as it is now, and when only 
a little over half of them have had any professional training at all. 
The state should therefore look into the matter of tenure and salaries. 

The statement commonly made that our rural teachers are city girls 
who are city trained and city bred is hardly true when nearly three- 
fourths of them have lived at least 5 years in the country and less than 
15% of them have lived less than a year in the country. It is fair to 
say that the rural teacher has a suitable background of experience for 
her work. They do know the problems, economic, social, and domestic, 
of country life. 


It is not quite correct to say -that our rural teachers are inexperi- 


enced when only 14% are teaching their first term, and when the 
median teacher has taught 4 years, and 17% have taught over 15 
years. The full meaning of the figure 17 appears, however, when we 
add that over one-third have not taught a full year. 


The average salary may look large, and 63% of the teachers say 
it is adequate, yet the fact that over 60% of these teachers are helping 
to support others besides themselves may mean several things. It may 
mean for the young woman who has to help support the family that it 
is a larger and safer return than any other vocation would bring. 
Apparently it does not mean the same to men. It may mean, too, that 
the reason why these 63% are teaching at all is primarily economic. 
That is reason enough if they bring to their work the proper equipment. 
The salary is helped slightly by the fact that so many board at home. 
But when they teach the home school in order to board at home, or for 
a poorer reason, then we turn to our school policy to see whether it has 
considered these problems. 


This study is not conclusive, but it is extremely suggestive. It shows 
that there are available for study very few of the real vital facts about 
the rural school, the need for a systematic gathering of those facts, and 


a reinterpretation of the state’s opportunity and responsibility in respect 
to the educational phase of our rural life problem. 
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KEYNOTE OF THEN. E. A. 
Mrs. S. M. Dorsey 
Assistant Superintendent Los Angeles City Schools 





HAT the education of the children of a democracy must be 
ethical was the keynote of the addresses and discussions at the 
recent N. E. A. There was a remarkable absence of the old- 

time platitudes so generally indulged in at such gatherings, but a serious 
insistence on the need for moral teaching constructive in its character, 
for the reinterpretation of the sturdy principles of our forefathers to fit 
our rapidly changing community life. 

To illustrate how this note kept recurring: in the session devoted to 
‘Vocational Training and Guidance,”’ there was manifested an intense 
determination to reach a workable plan for giving real help to the 
children of the higher grades. ‘This question was finally put  to-the 
leader of the section, ““What specific subjects shall be given in this pre- 
vocational training which is so much talked about?”” After much tack- 
ing the answer was finally gained that the very best pre-vocational 
education is an approximation to the training once given in the home 
and on the farm. On analyzing this it was found that what boys and 
girls really gained from this were habits of industry and self-control 
and a respect for labor; in other words, what they gained of permanent 
value were certain moral qualities and only incidentally a little fami- 
liarity with tools and processes which might or might not be of service 
in gaining a livelihood later. 

To illustrate again how the necessity for moral training in the public 
school kept recurring. In a discussion of the topic ““The Teacher as a 
Social Factor,” the emphasis was placed on the moral character of the 
work to be done. ‘The schools in social work must not attempt to 
absorb the functions of other civic institutions such as Municipal Chari- 
ties, Employment Bureaus and the like, but they must do the more 
dificult thing, generate in the hearts of the children new and better 
social ideals. They must make the soul content of those educated 
sufficient to the needs of their lives. 

A woman may be pardoned for mentioning another striking feature 
of the N. E. A. and that was the rather pronounced consideration 
granted to the women of the Association in space on the program. One 
of the general sessions consisted of four addresses by as many represen- 
tative women. In a resolution, the N. E. A. went on record almost 
unanimously for political equality. 

These were two unmistakable features: Constant emphasis of the 
thought that the basic training in the schools of a democracy must be 
moral, and the large part assigned to women in the discussion of all 
questions. 499 











LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
BLANCHE E., VANCE 
President Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club 


HE third annual convention of the League of Teachers’ Associ- 
ations which met at St. Paul, July 6-10, was pronounced by 
several hundred delegates in attendance, a marked success. The 

unique feature of this gathering was that about one hundred of the 
delegates were the elected representatives, able to speak with authority, 
for about seventeen thousand class-room teachers. Most of those in 
attendance were also members of the N. E. A. and attended those ses- 
sions when this did not conflict with the meetings of the League. 

At the general sessions reports and addresses were heard. Mem- 
bers spoke earnestly and fearlessly of their struggle to obtain the right 
of free speech, to maintain their integrity for loyalty and truth, and to 
prevent their profession from degenerating into a class of cowards and 
cravens. We heard of progress along many lines through Study Classes, 
University Extension Courses, Civic Luncheons, Social Events. To 
quote Miss Grace De Graff, president of the League: “‘Courteous and 
cordial recognition by Boards of Education; raising minimum and 
maximum salaries; abolishing secret marking systems; doubling State 
School Funds; dicontinuance of so-called Merit Systems for promotion 
and pay; tenure of office; full pay during absence for illness; remis- 
sion of fines for non-attendance at institutes; remuneration for attendance; 
retirement fund after thirty years’ service; advisory boards of teachers.” 

Everywhere club policies and activities were discussed. ‘The dele- 
gates were the guests of the St. Paul and Minneapolis Grade Teachers’ 
Federations for dinner on the roof garden of the St. Paul Hotel, fol- 
lowed by a moonlight auto ride and for an afternoon auto ride and 
dinner in the pavilion at Minnehaha Falls. Their hospitality welded 
stronger the bond of good fellowship in the League. 

It is certain that class-room teachers are awakening to a sense of 
their larger responsibility; are finding the means of growth and training 
in organization for the purpose of obtaining public recognition of their 
work and a rightful share in school administration. 


Members of the California Teachers’ Association spend annually 
thousands of dollars with our advertisers in the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News, without the Association receiving credit for its good offices. 
Please bear in mind that the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws is your 
magazine, and do not hesitate to mention the fact when your good money 
jingles on the counter of the advertiser. Let us keep up the good work 
of co-operation, and remember the ““Open Sesame’”’ to Success—‘‘I Saw 
it in the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News.” 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
IN BEHALF OF BACKWARD AND FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN* 

ELLwoop P. CUBBERLEY AND Lewis M. TERMAN 


HROUGH the co-operation of the estate of the late Dr. C. 
Annette Buckel, of Oakland, a research fellowship for the 
study of backward and feeble-minded children has been estab- 

lished at Stanford University. 

A number of studies made under the direction of members of the 
education faculty of Stanford University show the amount of retarda- 
tion in the best California school systems. Of the 400,000 school 
children in California, probably 25,000 are three or more grades below 
where they ought to be; and that more than 10 per cent of the 
$12,000,000 spent for tuition in the schools of the state is devoted to 
repeated instruction. 

Not all of this retardation, of course, can be traced to mental 
deficiency. Much of it is due to ill advised methods of school organ- 
ization, especially to the lack of attention to the peculiarities and needs 
of individual children. A vast amount of loss results also from the 
neglect of children’s physical handicaps. These aspects of the problem 
are included in the scope of the proposed work. 


There is still another group of children who are not feeble-minded 
in the ordinary sense, but whose mental inferiority is such that they 
cannot profit normally from the usual school instruction. Probably 
two or three per cent of our school children belong to this class. They 
may have a reasonable amount of intelligence along certain lines, but as 
a rule they cannot master the abstractions of the last grammar grades 
or the high school. Such children should be segregated in small special 
classes where they can be given a kind of educational training which 
will fit their needs and special abilities. To keep them in the regular 
class is both farcical and cruel. They not only clog the educational 
machinery and consume a disproportionate amount of the teacher’s time, 
but there is also a reflex effect upon the pupils, causing them to become 
disheartened and dejected, or else case-hardened and apathetic. Edu- 
cation for them needs to be largely vocational. They must be saved 
from becoming industrial drags after they leave school, for vocational 
unfitness is the open door to vice, pauperism and crime. The educa- 
tional methods for such children are still somewhat in the experimental 
stage, and it is hoped that the researches in this line to be undertaken 
at Stanford University will prove of great value. 

* Abstract of article. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
National Education Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
July 4-11, 1914 


The Committee on Resolutions presents the following report for 


consideration and action as a message to the teachers and citizens 
of the country. 


The Association views with great satisfaction the genuine progress 
being made in the cause of education as manifested in the wider pub- 
lic interest, the better equipment of school properties, the increased 
attention to the preparation of teachers, the wider range of study and 
inquiry, and the deepening interest on the part of teachers in the 
welfare of children and in the society for which the children are pre- 
pared. The Association expresses its belief in the efficacy of a system 
of public education wisely adapted from time to time to the needs of 
our growing democracy, and calls upon the citizens of our country to 
respond with increasing loyalty to the interests of the children by 
ample provision for the needs of the public school. Attention is 
called to the close relation between the home and the school in any 
complete view of society, and the Association expresses its abiding 
interest in the maintenance of the American home in its integrity as 
the foundation of all educational and social progress and declares its 
belief that the American home and the system of American public 
schools constitute the most important bulwark of our democracy. A 
most cordial invitation is extended to all interested in the cause of 
public education to investigate the work of the schools, and to 
present constructive criticism both of methods and results. A de- 
structive criticism from irresponsible sources can never build a system 
of education. 


The Association believes it represents the common judgment of 
the teachers of the country in declaring that all official investigations 
of public education should be made through the properly constituted 
authorities responsible to the people, and that the United States 
Bureau of Education is the logical and natural agency through which 
the people should provide for such investigation. Where private 
agencies or foundations are utilized for such purposes they should be 
held directly responsible to the regularly established authorities in 
charge of public education for their methods of procedure and reports. 


The Association views with satisfaction the attitude of the public 
toward the progress in the simplification of our spelling as shown by 
the action of Educational Institutions in adopting the forms in use 
by the National Education Association. 


There are certain important conditions in the Nation’s system of 
schools requiring repeated emphasis. Concerning the physical pro- 
vision for schools the Association renews its oft repeated statement 
in favor of safety, sanitation and proper provision for heat, light and 
ventilation in all schools; and directs attention to the importance of 
competent professional advice, and endorses legislation safeguarding 
the plans, contracts, construction and equipment of school buildings. 


The public school system should be recognized as including legitt+ 
mately all that makes for the education of the community, and in- 
creases the social, civic and economic efficiency of the individual, 
whether child or adult. ‘The Association desires to encourage the 
larger use by the community of the school plant for all educational, 
social and recreational activities. It commends the extended use of 
school facilities through Continuation Classes, enabling employes in 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments to increase their effi- 
ciency both in their vocations and their community relations. Progress 
already made in these particulars through sympathetic co-operation of 
employers is most gratifying. The development of recreative activi- 
ties and the wider use of play in the system of education call for 
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larger playgrounds. Consideration of these needs is earnestly sug- 
gested to the school authorities of the country. The judgment is here 
expressed that all uses, civic, social or recreational of public school 
properties for whatever purposes and by whatever agencies should be 
under the responsible control of the constituted authorities in charge 
of public education. The Association directs attention to the value of 
utilizing Arbor Day, now commonly observed, as a suitable occasion 
for creating sentiment in favor of the beautifying of school grounds 
both in the city and in the open country. The day might well be 
used with suitable programs, discussing the beautification of cities, the 
betterment of rural life ideals, the development of school gardens, the 
motives in preserving forests, the inculcation of proper ideas upon 
thrift, the right ideas toward labor and community industry, and 
making the surroundings of education beautiful and attractive. 


The Association, recognizing the place of the teacher in our 
system of education, declares its belief that salaries should be in- 
creased and adjusted to the standards of living required of American 
teachers; to the demands for professional education and improvement 
by study and travel; and to the standards of teaching efficiency de- 
manded both by the needs of the schools and public sentiment. The 
Association, recognizing the importance of the education and training 
of teachers in the profession as well as for it, approves an intelligent, 
sympathetic and careful supervision of teachers in the rural schools. 

The attention of the country is directed to the beneficent effects 
following the establishment of a system of teachers’ pensions in many 
parts of the country, and the extension of the system as rapidly as 
possible is most cordially commended. Experience has demonstrated 
that sound economy underlies a sabbatical year’s leave of absence for 
travel and study in many of the institutions of higher learning. The 
plan is commended to public school authorities with a recommenda- 
tion that at least half-pay be provided. Attention is also directed to 
the obvious fact that the great majority of the teachers in our public 
schools are women, and that this situation, as well as the interests 
involved, requires a larger representation of women in the office of 
superintendent, principal and on boards of education. The Associa- 
tion regards efficiency and merit, rather than sex, as the principle on 
which appointments and selections should be made, and therefore 
declares itself in favor of the political equality of the sexes and equal 
pay for equal services. A democratic system of education recognizes 
merit and fitness as the supreme tests for public service. 

There are certain important movements in education to which the 
Association would direct attention. 

1. Peace Movement: The increasing tendency to settle interna- 
tional differences by means of arbitration. The commendable attitude 
of President Wilson in dealing with the Mexican situation. The 
celebration of one hundred years of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain to begin on Christmas Eve, 1914, the anniversary 
of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. Continued approval of the 
American School Peace League, the organization of Peace Leagues, 
the observance of Peace Day, May 18th, and the dissemination of 
Peace Literature. 

2. Foreign Relations: Recommendation that a committee of five, 
to serve without expense to the Association, be appointed to investi- 
gate and report upon the desirability of introducing in the school 
materials and methods intended to educate the children in an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding of foreign affairs. 

3. Physical Inspection: The sympathetic services of profession- 
ally educated nurses have commended the physical inspection of 
children in our public schools to parents generally, and the extension 
of this newer form of increasing efficiency in the schools to the field 
of dentistry. 

4. Vocational Education: Recommends nation-wide system of 
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vocational guidance and endorses the principle of Federal aid for 
vocational education. The Association views with disfavor any pro- 
posal of a parallel system of schools exclusively for the trades and 
industries at public expense, but favors a comprehensive unified sys- 
tem of public education, including all types and forms under the 
single administration of the constituted authorities in charge of the 
public schools. 

5. Sex Hygiene: Attention is called to the grave dangers, ethical 
and social, arising out of a sex consciousness, stimulated by undue 
emphasis upon sex problems and relations. The Association believes 
that sex hygiene should be approached in the public schools conser- 
vatively under the direction of persons qualified by scientific training 
and teaching experience in order to assure a safe moral point of view. 

6. National University: The Association re-affirms is former 
declarations favoring a National University at public expense and 
under public control. This University should be distinctly of a grad- 
nate character, devoted to research and investigation, not paralleling 
but supplementing and co-operating with all other agencies for higher 
education in the advancement of learning, the promotion of science 
and the development of the highest scholarship. 

7. National Songs: The Association approves a standard version 
of our National Songs as reported by the Department of Music Edu- 
cation in 1912, and presents to the Bureau of Education through the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior a request that an official version 
be authorized for use in schools. 

8. School Administration: The Association endorses and ap- 
proves the plan of a large unit in school organization and administra- 
tion. It believes that the logic of events as well as considerations of 
economy and efficiency will displace the small district and recognize 
the County as the natural unit of administration, supervising the 
township, groups of townships, or such other geographical divisions 
as would be suggested by community convenience. 

9. Bureau of Education: The Association records with gratitude 
its appreciation of the services rendered the cause of education by the 
Bureau of Education and expresses its hope that the work may be 
enlarged and strengthened. This Association records its judgment 
that all the distinctively educational work of the Federal Government 
should be centered in and administered by the United States Bureau 
of Education and urges sufficient funds to make it become an effective 
clearing house for accurate information in regard to all phases of edu- 
cation and all educational agencies in this and all other countries. 

To this end the Association recommends to the Congress of the 
United States through the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, an 
annual appropriation of not less than $500,000. The Association also 
recommends that a committee of seven be appointed by this Associa- 
tion to assist in obtaining funds for the Bureau and to co-operate 
with the Bureau in extending its work in harmony with the purposes 
for which it was established. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee, 

W. O. Thompson, Chairman, President, Ohio State University; 
Charles E. Chadsey, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich.; L. E. Wolfe, 
San Antonio, Texas; John H. Phillips, Supt. of School, Birmingham, 
Ala.; John R. Kirk, Pres. State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo.; E. T. 
Fairchild, Pres. New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts; G. W. A. Luckey, Dean Graduate School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secy. California 
Council of Education; Francis G. Blair, State Supt. of Public Instruc- 

tion, Springfield, Ill.; Adelaide Steele Baylor, Asst. State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind.; Homer H. Seerley, President, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
Berkeley High School 





The High School Teachers’ Association held its second annual 
summer meeting at the University of California, June 29-July 3. Full 
half-day general sessions were devoted to the following subjects: 
The High School Course of Study; The Intermediate School Course of 
Study; Possibilities of Rural Consolidated Schools; Vocational Edu- 
cation and Guidance; The Reports of Sections and Business. 


There were held administration sessions, for principals and super- 
intendents, primarily for the discussion of The Apportionment of 
High School Money, The High School Library, The Athletic Situa- 
tion, and The Place of the Elements of Latin in the High School 
and the University. There were thirteen different sections holding 


meetings on the special topics connected with the various subjects 
of the high school curriculum. 


Director George A. Merrill of the California School of Mechan- 
ical Arts, spoke at length on the Province of the Intermediate 
School, the Province of the High School and Where to Draw the 
Line Between Them. Director Merrill characterized the present 
educational system as one of makeshifts in which we were striving 
to find the best system. He recommended an elementary school 
system, consisting of six grades; a secondary school system, con- 
sisting of four grades, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth years, and 
on top of this, in metropolitan centers, a city college consisting of 
at least four years, eleventh, twelfth, and the first two years at pres- 
ent given in the universities; these colleges to be preparatory for 
certain of the professions, medicine, law, etc., and finishing schools 
for many vocations. As to the content of the course of study, Mr. 
Merrill advocated a better correlation, and referred to certain me- 
chanical schemes used in his own school whereby this correlation 
was secured. There was considerable discussion on Mr. Merrill’s 
paper, participated in by Mr. Heaton of San Francisco, Mr. Bards- 
ley of Fresno, Supt. Walton of Tulare, Principal Simons of Visalia, 
Principal Dixon of Lakeport, Mr. Barnhart of Berkeley, Principal 
Lee of Oxnard, Miss McRae of Pasadena, and the Chairman, Mr. 
Biedenbach. The discussion of Mr. Merrill’s paper brought out the 
fact that in many of the smaller communities of California, the union 
high school district was already well equipped with space and faculty 
to take over the work of the seventh and eighth grades in a reor- 
ganized form, making at once a six-year elementary system and a 
six-year secondary system. 


In his paper on The Intermediate School, Mr. Will C. Wood, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools, gave an excellent summary of 
the work already accomplished. He outlined briefly the types of 
intermediate work done in Berkeley, Alameda, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
and San Francisco particularly, and gave a summary of the content 
of the course of study. Brief reports upon the work accomplished 
were then given as follows: for Berkeley, by Principal Biedenbach, 
who organized the first intermediate school in Berkeley, and Supt. 
James; for Oakland, by Supt. Barker and Principal I. D. Martin of 
Intermediate School No. 1; for San Francisco, by Assistant Supt. 
Heaton; for Los Angeles, in the absence of the speaker assigned, a 
letter from Principal Thompson, of Sentuous Street Intermediate 
School, was read by the secretary. 


At the session, June 30, devoted to the subject of Possibilities of 
Rural Consolidated Schools, Prof. O. J. Kern of the University of 
California spoke on Agriculture in the Country Consolidated School, 
illustrating his points with experiences that he had had in Illinois, 
and showing a number of pictures and diagrams particularly of the 
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Harlem Consolidated School in Illinois. Prof. Mary S. Woolman 
spoke of length upon Household Arts and Home Life, giving freely 
of her experiences in investigating rural conditions in New England, 
where she found a great many of the country children aenemic, 
because of an overabundance of starches and sugar and a lack of 
other food elements due to the prevalence of a bread and jam, pie 
and cake diet, etc. The third topic on the program was Farm 
Mechanics. Mr. Robert J. Teall was absent, but a letter from him 
outlining what had been done in the Gardena High School was read 
by the chairman. Mr. Teall’s course of study included for the ninth- 
year farm construction, consisting of carpentry, cement work, and 
drawing, the boys. working in full half-day periods; for the tenth 
year blacksmithing, with special attention to the setting up, caring 
for, and repairing farm machinery (tools used being such as would 
be possible on the farm; power apparatus being tabu). For the 
third year agricultural physics, with particular attention to mechanics 
and the gas engine. Following the reading of Mr. Teall’s letter 
Mr. Charles L. Jacobs particularly emphasized the difference between 
the equipment needed for manual arts work in rural districts and 
that needed in the city districts. 

The section meetings were unusually profitable, the Mathematics, 
Classics, and English attracting large numbers of teachers, the Eng- 
lish people particularly attacking the problem from the point of view 
of the results obtained in the examinations in Subject A in the 
University. Professors Paschall, Wells, and Kurtz had the main 
papers. The Household Arts and Domestic Science section, which 
had no scheduled program, had a large attendance and a very prof- 
itable discussion. There were two sessions devoted to the questions 
of administration. The Wednesday morning topic was The Ap- 
portionment of High School Money, and the Select Committee of 
which Prof. Howerth was chairman, had.provided for two papers, 
and a general discussion. A review of the Apportionment of High 
School Money in the Various States of the Union was given by Mr. 
F. F. Nalder. In a very able review Mr. Nalder showed the schemes 
that had been tried and worked more or less successfully in the 
various places. In no place has an ideal system been discovered. 
Mr. G. V. Whaley spoke on the subject of High School Apportion- 
ment in California, and advised a system whereby three factors 
would be taken into consideration, first: the school district as a unit; 
second: the average daily attendance; thirdly: the number of teachers 
employed. With a system of some seven tables Mr. Whaley illus- 
trated the working of the present and the proposed schemes. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Madison, Librarian of the Oakland High School, gave an 
interesting talk on the High School Library, and Supt. J. C. Tem- 
pleton of Palo Alto, summed up The Athletic Situation, and Dr. 
John F. Engle of Auburn discussed The Place of the Elements of 
Latin in the High School and the University. In the absence of 
Commissioner Snyder, Mr. Watson of the Polytechnic High School 
of San Francisco, spoke on the High School Cadet Movement, and 
Mr. Bruno Heymann, Dean of the Lick School, San Francisco, dis- 
cussed the mechanics of the method used in that school to obtain 
correlation of subjects. Principal Williams of Sacramento had an 
excellent paper on Vocational Guidance for Young People, which 
was followed by a very profitable discussion bringing out the needs 
of a survey, and the difficulties involved in what should be the 
geographical scope of such survey; the age of a pupil as an obstacle, 
because of his changing interest; and thirdly, the migration of labor- 
ers in this country. 


The general session of Friday afternoon received reports from 
chairmen of the various sections. This was followed by a brisiness 
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session. The constitution proposed by the committee appointed a 
year ago was reported through Supt. Templeton, the chairman, and 
with slight amendments was adopted. The officers were to consist 
of an elected president, with a one year term, the secretary-treasurer 
appointed by the president, subject to the approval of the directors, 
and eight other directors, two from each section of the State, hold- 
ing for terms of two years, one in each section being elected each 
year. Ex-presidents were to be members of the directorate. Mr. 
H. O. Williams of Sacramento was elected president, and the follow- 
ing were elected directors: for the southern section, Principal M. E. 
Hill of Ontario, and Dr. Albert E. Wilson of Los Angeles; for the 
San Joaquin section, Supt. Walton of Tulare, and Dr. Henry Stager 
of Fresno; for the bay section, Vice-Principal Anna Fraser of Oak- 
land High School, and Mr. R. M. Faulkner of San ‘Mateo High 
School; and for the Sacramento section, Mr. F. W. Thomas of the 
Sacramento High School, and Principal Mrs. H. J. Shute of Esparto. 

Two resolutions were introduced and adopted after amendments 
from the floor; one endorsing the stand of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, respecting equal pay for men and women doing equal work; 
the other asking the State Legislature to establish under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Education, a teachers’ employment 
bureau. 

James M. Greenwood has for a 
third of a century been one of the 
recognized educational leaders in 
the United States. His extended 
service as Superintendent of the 
schools of Kansas City, stamped 
him as a school man and adminis- 
trator of tremendous force and ca- 
pacity. The announcement of his 
death on August 1, carries deep 
sorrow and regret to thousands of 
teachers the country over. A form- 
er president of the N. E. A., and 
always prominent in the councils 
of that body, he had the love and 
respect of all. 

At the recent meeting in St. Paul, 
Dr. Greenwood gave before the 
National Council of Education, a 
resume and history of the work of 
that body. From its inception he 
had been more closely identified 
with the work of that organization, 
than any other one person. Those 
who served with him upon the 
Council or upon the _ executive 
committee of the N. E. A., valued 
highly his judgment, his advice, his 
sympathy, his simplicity. He was 
absolutely fearless in his advocacy, James M. Greenwood 





by deed rather than by word, of At his death Advisory Superintend- 


simplicity and sincerity in lan- ent of Kansas City Schools 
guage, dress and personal expendi- 


ture. He carried this principle into his voice against hasty or unwar- 
the Board of Trustees of the N. ranted expenditure of public funds. 
E. A. of which body he was a mem- He honored the world as man and 


ber at his death, and always raised teacher. 
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INADEQUACY OF PRESENT LAWS PROVIDING FOR 
PURCHASE OF LIBRARY AND SUPPLE- 
MENTARY BOOKS 


CALL your attention to the fact that in July, 1913, the Attorney 
General’s office rendered a decision to Hon. D. D. Bowker, 
District Attorney of Ventura County, in answer to the following 

inquiries: 

1. Can the trustees of a school district legally require pupils to 

purchase any books for school purposes under the law as it exists at the 
_ present time? 


2. Can the trustees of a school district legally require pupils to 
purchase any school supplies of any kind for use in the public schools 
under the law as it exists at the present time? 


The Attorney General’s office replied to both of these questions 
in the negative and in the discussion leading up to the opinion he renders 
he says, “that the local boards are without power to use the district 
funds in the purchase of any such books” (meaning text books), and 
further, “that books which are required in such school and which are 
not a part of the uniform series adopted by the State Board must, if 
secured at all, be purchased by the local boards out of the library 
funds of the district and when so purchased, they become a part of 
the local school library to be used as such.” 


I now call your further attention to the fact that in July, 1913 the 
District Attorney of Alameda County gave notice to the office of the 
Board of Education of the city of Oakland that bills for books beyond 
the amount of the library fund would not be allowed and that the 
situation at that time was referred, by request of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Oakland, to the Attorney General. In this decision he says 
in part: 


“The difficulty seems to be that there is a difference of opinion 
between your local board of education and the State authorities as to 
what books are necessary for the conduct of the schools. * * * * 
The Constitution has contemplated that the State shall furnish all of 
the books which the State Board of Education adopts as a part of this 
uniform series and which are determined to be necessary for the use 
of the public schools of the State. The State does not contemplate 
that any other books are necessary or that any other books may be 
purchased or used, excepting in the special instances heretofore quoted 
a such additional books are authorized as a part of the school 
ibrary. 


(From a circular addressed to the State Board of Education by 
Lewis B. Avery, Deputy Supt. Oakland City Schools) 
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Answering your three inquiries directly, therefore, it is sufficient 
to say that all of the books which are necessary in the judgment of the 
State Board of Education for the conduct of the school work are to 
be and must be provided by the State, and that all books which are 
not necessary for such purpose and which are not purchased out of the 
school library fund, cannot be purchased from the ordinary revenues 
of the local school district, and in the event that the library fund is 


inadequate to purchase the supplemental books, then relief must be 
had from the Legislature.” 


By this decision, all expenditures by city boards of education are 
confined to a wholly inadequate fund that has no legal existence. 

It thus seems to become the duty of the State Board of Education 
to determine how the present situation in the city districts shall be met. 
Apparently, it must be met by a revision of the law as regards city 
districts. We, therefore, ask that, if it is not possible to obtain any 
modification of the decision herewith presented, that steps be taken to 
draft a bill to come before the next Legislature which shall directly 
meet the situation in the cities of California. 


New building of the State Normal School of Manual Arts and 
Home Economics at Santa Barbara, Ednah A. Rich, President. A 


beautiful group of buildings is in contemplation. 
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MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
EpwarD Hyatt 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 







HE State Board of Education met at Santa Barbara during the 
T week beginning August 4th. The object of meeting at this 

point was for the members to come in contact with educational 
conditions in that part of the state. 

The Board was called to order at the State Normal School by 
President Langdon. A\ll the members were present but Mrs. Barnum, 
who was absent in the East, and Mr. Chenoweth, who had duties 
calling him elsewhere. The three commissioners and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction were also present. 










The regular routine work of the Board was transacted, such things 
as passing on special high school certificates, the current expenses and 
the like. All retirement salary cases and all applications for life 
diplomas and health and development certificates, were postponed until 
the next meeting. 








The main work of the meeting consisted in discussions and con- 
sultations regarding the nature of the report to be rendered the Governor 
at the close of the year. Each of the Commissioners was invited to 
make a written report and each responded with a lengthly paper. 
These made a basis for a good deal of discussion pro and con as the 
Board thrashed out different theories and ideas and determined upon its 
policy in regard to the matter. The final determination was that the 
report of the Board should consist of a brief and pointed statement of 
the things it had actually done, with a brief suggestion as to the general 
nature of the legislation needed; and that long discussions of theory, or 
what was proposed to do, or the details of proposed school laws were 
out of place and unnecessary. It was agreed that to this brief report 
of the Board should be appended a brief report from each Commis- 
sioner, somewhat along the same lines. 


The good people of Santa Barbara made the visit of the Board a 
succession of social pleasures. Something was doing every minute. 
The domestic science class of the normal school gave a 20-cent lunch- 
eon; the trustees tendered an evening banquet, elaborately served at the 
Arlington; each member was invited to speak at the Normal School; 
a commencement exercise was given;. beautiful rides and excursions 
were arranged round about Santa Barbara and Montecito; the whole 
occasion was one long round of pleasure, under the management of Miss 
Ednah Rich, the gracious president of the Santa Barbara Normal 
School. 
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AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
CAROLINE E. Harris 
Sentous St. School, Los Angeles 


NE of the most up-to-date plans for increasing educational 
() efficiency is that of the Advisory Council. This council may 

be made up of a score of representative teachers elected by the 
teachers themselves for the purpose of advising with the superintendent 
and board of education on school affairs; on the course of study, text- 
books, rules and regulations, buildings, ventilation and sanitation. 

The need of such a council has come about through the great 
increase in duties and responsibilities of the city school superintendent. 
The increasing responsibilities have meant increasing power, a cen- 
tralization of power. This has developed an autocratic rather than a 
democratic government. The longer a superintendent remains in an 
administrative position, the greater the need of keeping in touch with 
the actual classroom conditions. 

The desire for such an advisory council has been felt by both super- 
intendents and teachers. With this added strength and wisdom of 
an active teaching body, the school system will be conservative yet 
steadily progressive in its policy. The schools will never deteriorate to 
the extent that an expensive investigation will be demanded, as in the 
case of New York and Portland. The teachers know if their systems 
of procuring new teachers is a self-fed one, and if the requirements for 
new teachers, principals, supervising and administrative officers are 
sufficiently high. 

Superintendent Francis of Los Angeles inaugurated a year ago a 
superintendents’ conference, made up of some fifty teachers, supervisors, 
special teachers and principals. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young believes that 
such a council should be made up of teachers only. Superintendent 
Dyer of Boston has conferred with the teachers of that city as to the 
best method of forming such a council. The Boston teachers are get- 
ting ready for it this year, by calling grade meetings. The meetings 
are presided over by grade teachers. They are for the purpose of 
discussing the course of study, and general school affairs. They are 
also for the purpose of discovering the best representatives. 

To elect such a representative body and keep in touch with it, will 
mean added responsibility for the classroom teacher, but the teacher of 
today is prepared to meet this responsibility, being better trained and 
better paid than the teacher of yesterday. Being better paid means 
fewer home duties, less housework, washing and sewing of nights and 
Saturdays. Being better paid means more time to read and think. 

A regular conference with the superintendent and the board of 
education with such a representative body of teachers will make and 
keep a school system harmonious and efficient. 
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A MESSAGE TO BOYS AND GIRLS 
James B. DaAvIDsON 
County Supt. of Schools, San Rafael, Cal. 


ITH your permission I am going to make an experiment. You 

\ \ will notice I wrote ‘‘make,’’ not try, an experiment. It would 

sound strange to write, “try a trial.” An experiment is a 

trial, so it is better to make an experiment. Experiments are delightful 

things when well and successfully conducted and horrible things when 

they resolve themselves into failures. JI do not know whether this 

experiment will be delightful or horrible. I hope for success and delight 

and satisfaction. For I am going to write something about Agriculture 
to the boys and girls of California. 

I do not want the old, the learned, the wise and the critical as 
readers. It is all for the young—for the boys—and the girls, too— 
who belong to agricultural clubs and for those who make gardens even 
if they do not yet belong to clubs. I like best to write to you, boys 
and girls, because you are young and because you judge with your 
hearts and not with your very cultured and critical heads. 

The season of the year will soon come round when we must think 
of our farms and plan for the season’s crops. What big farms we 
had last year! Why, some of them were really 4 by 4 feet; 10 by 
12 was a real plantation. I know your last year’s success encourages 
you to go into the business more extensively this year. You can do so. 
You have now some experience and experience makes us more efficient. 
You have some knowledge, and knowledge is power. Possessed of 
efficiency and power your gardening or farming will be on a big scale 
this year. 

Experience you will have to get at the end of the hoe handle, or 
the spade handle or the rake handle—you will have to work it out for 
yourselves—toughen the muscles and harden the back so that there 
will be no backaches, nor sore shoulders, nor stiff arms. But the 
knowledge you will have to get in another way, because the tree of 
knowledge grows very slowly. The earth is old—so old! And man 
for many ages has been an agriculturist. Yet in a few short years 
if you try hard—about half as hard as you try to get up the daily 
spelling lesson, or a half dozen rules in grammar, or a conjugation, or 
a description of the South Pole, you could master the whole subject 
and so fit yourselves to become horny-handed and substantial farmers, 
a foreman on a mighty ranch, even a lecturer in an agricultural college, 
or perhaps editor of the “Junior Agriculturist.”’ 

Now I could tell you in a few words how to acquire all this 


knowledge, but I don’t think it would be fair. All down the ages the 
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successful farmer had to find out for himself, and shouldn’t you be 
left to find out for yourselves? The first thing that makes for success 
is to get a good farm—the soil must be good, the drainage must be 
good and it must have the right exposure. And how are you to knew 
all these things? Yes, your teacher can tell you some of them. But 
suppose she has spent all her life in an apartment house—on the tenth 
floor—and that the only garden that she has ever known was the 
roof-garden. How then? Yes, some gardener you know can tell you 
much worth knowing, and your father too. But bear in mind always 
that, ““The gods help those who help themselves.’ If you are going 
to depend entirely upon others you will never be a rural congressman 
nor the editor of the “Junior.” 


True, there is no royal road to learning. But there are short cuts. 
You can’t go back 5, 10, or 50,000 years to our apish ancestors and 
journey down the paths of time to learn this greatest of occupations. 
It would be real novel if you could and I think many of you would 
start on the pilgrimage. Happily for us those old, old farmers were 
story tellers and boasters—real braggarts—and whenever they dis- 
covered a new method, or better soil, or better seed, they told their 
neighbors and sons and daughters, too—for it must not be forgotten 
that in those days the women toiled on the farm as well as the men. 
In time books were printed: and here comes the secret. From these 
books we can get the secrets, and the discoveries and the methods of 
the past. I want to write to you a few more paragraphs about a new 
book, written by Prof. C. A. Stebbins of the State Normal at Chico. 
About half of it is experiments and cuts and diagrams and pictures. It 
tells you how to test soil and all about preparing the seed bed, plant- 
ing, watering, etc. [hen comes a chapter on seeds, describing the kind 
of seeds to get, when to plant them, how to plant them and how to 
test them. What experimental farmers you will be when you have 
read over and worked over these two chapters and you can do it all 
in a couple of weeks and have lots of fun in the bargain. Besides, 
you can use all the old tin cans, fruit jars, rubber hose, lamp chimneys, 
wire gauze or mosquito netting in the neighborhood. 

I could not tell you here all the things you will find out from this 
book. It tells about pruning, and spraying, and budding, and grafting, 
and ever so many things, all sources of real joy and useful knowledge. 
“The Principles of Agriculture, Through the Home, School and 
Garden,” is the name of the book. Ask your teacher about it. 
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Our Book Shelf 


News, Ads and Sales. By John Baker Opdycke, Chairman, English 
Department, Julia Redman High School, New York City. The 
Macmillan Company, pp. 190, price $1.25. 





Welcome to the ranks of text books on Commercial English! At last 
we have a real live Commercial English work that is chock full of good 
stuff on newspapers, advertising and salesmanship. It is English hitched 
up to every-day business activities. It tells of newspapers, advertising, 
type, printer’s ink, and buying and selling. And not a word of hyper- 
boles, homonyms or hexameters! The aim of this excellent book is to 
make a place for local English just as we make a place for local geog- 
raphy and history. Such a book puts the boy in touch with main 
street—with the usual result of 100% in attention, interest and general 
good work. 


Makers of the Nation. By Fannie E. Coe, Teacher in the Boston Nor- 
mal School. American Book Company, pp. 384, price 56 cents. 


The author of Makers of the Nation has followed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association: 
“In Grades IV and V the biographical element should receive emphasis. 
leaders, heroes, and patriots should be identified with great movements 
and important situations. But in every case the share of the leader 
should be made the strong feature; for in that way historic truth makes 
its strongest appeal to the young.” 

These inspiring stories of pioneer heroes cover the period from 1765 
to 1865. The narrative is vivid and at times dramatic, but at all times 
easily read and understood by children. There are a number of attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Art Metalwork, with Inexpensive Equipment. By Arthur F. Payne, Asst. 
Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
The Manual Arts Press, pp. 187, price $1.50. 


Art Metalwork is written by a man who knows. Mr. Payne is a prac- 
tical art metalworker, expert craftsman, and experienced teacher. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the problems that confront the teacher and 
pupil in manual training courses. 


Part I deals with the processes involved in the production of copper, 
methods of ore extraction, etc. It tells also how to color and finish art 
metalwork and the sources of materials and equipment. Part II takes 
up a number of interesting problems, describing in detail how to make 
various articles from a watch fob to a silver loving cup. The mechanical 
features are excellent. 


Elements of General Science. By Otis W. Caldwell, Head of the De- 
partment of Natural Science, and William L. Eikenberry, Instructor 
in the University High School, School of Education, The University 
of Chicago. Ginn & Co., 1914, 8 vo., cloth, xiv and 308 pages, illus- 
trated, price $1.00. 


It is with considerable interest that we receive a new text book in a 
new and important high school subject. The present work is another 
answer to the perplexing question ,“What Is General Science”? Pro- 
gressive schools in many of our states have experimented for some time 
with general science courses. A need has been felt for a thorough 
course in the “Science of Common Things,” for the development of 
intelligence about our most immediate environment. Such a course 
should be of value not only to those who leave school without other 
science but should also make an excellent foundation for those who may 
take other more specialized sciences. 
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The “Elements of General Science” comes to us as the result of six 
years’ development as a course in the Chicago School of Education. It 
is organized about the topics The Air, Water and Its Uses, Work and 
Energy, The Earth’s Crust, Life Upon the Earth. Under a sub-topic 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal we find Sources of Water Supply, 
Importance of Pure Water, Sources of Bacteria in Lakes and Rivers, 
etc. This is sufficient to show the sort of topics used to secure unity. 
The individual sciences are called upon as needed to explain any topic 
but are not differentiated as separate divisions of science. 

Under the various topics suggestions are made for laboratory work. 
This phase of the work as well as the frequent suggestions leading to 
the further investigation of local conditions provides the opportunity for 
the live teacher to make his laboratory and problem exercises reach 
concrete community situations. 

The selection of practical topics together with the clear interesting 
style should make the book an excellent basis for our courses in first 
year science. 

John A. Montgomery, 
Science Department, Fresno High Schodi. 
Health Work in the Schools. By Ernest Bryant Hoag and Lewis M. 
Terman. Houghton, Mifflin Company, pp. 320, price $1.60. 


Health Work in the Schools is written primarily for the grade teacher. 
This valuable book deals with the subject of Health Supervision in the 
Schools, including methods of health observation and teaching. With 
the aid of photographic charts, illustrative data, simple language and 
clear exposition, these noted experts assist the teacher in detecting the 
incipient stages of the many ills that befall the school child. The most 
important facts regarding transmissable diseases are presented with 
special emphasis. 

A summary of the important chapters will best convey an idea of the 
ground covered: Plans for Organization for Health Work, The School 
Nurse, Health Grading of School Children by Teachers, A Demonstra- 
tion Clinic, The School Medical Clinic, School Dentistry, Transmissable 
Diseases, Open-Air Schools, The Teaching of Hygiene (The Grades), 
The Teacher’s Health. 

The Appendix gives a summary of the work done by School Health 
Organizations in various cities of the United States, and also gives sug- 
gestions for a teachers’ private library in school hygiene. 
Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics. TWO BOOKS. Fundamental Processes, 

pp. 240, price 35 cents, and Practical Applications, pp. 518, price 65 
cents. D. C. Heath & Co. 


These excellent arithmetics are a happy combination of the two 
standards, social efficiency and pedagogical economy. Book One covers 
the fundamental elements. New processes are introduced by problems 
calling for their use. In this way the child can see the reason for the 
progressive steps, one familiar thing leading to another. Processes 
expressed in figures are followed by an explanation of the mental 
stages, expfessed in very simple language. Every step is clear and 
logical. 

300k Two covers the work of the last half of the elementary school. 
The early sections deal with processes too difficult for the primary 
grades. As the aim of grammar school arithmetic is to teach the child 
how to think, a large part of the text is devoted to simple social and 
economic applications of arithmetic. The following chapters beginning 
with section six will give some idea of the scope of the work: Going 
Into Business; Business Accounts; Lending and Borrowing Money; 
Practical Use of Powers and Roots; Industrial Construction; etc. Lit- 
tle need be said of the unusual qualifications of the authors. Their 
names speak for themselves. The publications also come in a Three Book 


Edition. 
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Decorations of the School and Home. By Theodore M. Dillaway, Di- 
rector of Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools. Milton Bradley 
Company, pp. 200, price $2.00. 


This admirable “book with a purpose” is the only publication that 
combines the subject of School and Home Decoration. It answers such 
perplexing questions as,—How to hang a picture, where to place a bust 
or statue, what is good architecture, how to decorate class-rooms from 
the primary grades to the high school. Beautiful color plates assist in 
learning to distinguish between good and bad taste in the matter of school 
and home decorations. The book is beautifully printed on soft cameo 


paper with wide page margins, and bound in rich dark green cloth, 
stamped with gold. 


Caesar Gallic War Books—I and II. By Ernst Rees and Arthur _L. 
Janes, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. American Book Co: 
pp. 300, price 85 cents. With Jones’s Sight-Reading Exercises, $1.20. 


Plenty of sight reading is the chief feature of these new volumes on 
an old theme. In accordance with the recommendations of the New 
York State Education Department for second year Latin, the authors 
have emphasized the need of limited intensive study of Caesar, and the 
importance of more sight reading than is usually required. Another 
interesting feature is the connected narrative of the events of the two 
campaigns running through the exercises, for prose composition. The 
illustrations are different,—the campaigns are indicated by special color 


work, greatly enhancing the appearance of the mechanical qualities of 
the publication. 


Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. By Walter Dill Scott. The 
Macmillan Company, pp. 340, price 50 cents. 


“We have a choice between wearing out and rusting out; most of 
us unwittingly have chosen the rusting process.” If you are interested 
in knowing how you are classified, you cannot spend fifty cents to better 
advantage. This book which formerly sold for $1.50 has been included 
in the popular Macmillan Standard Library, 50 cents a volume. 


Professor Scott is a pioneer in the great work of harnessing the 
power of psychological research and using it in every day life and busi- 
ness. Are you an efficient human being? The answer is in the book. 


Progressive Composition Lessons. By Ida M. Brautigam, Assistant to 
Principal; Charles Harper, Teacher of English, and Cecil A. Kidd, 
District Superintendent, New York City. Silver Burdett & Co. Book 
One (Complete), 153 pp., illus., 40c; Book Two (Complete), 211 pp., 
illus., 45c; Book Three (Complete), 211 pp., illus., 45c. 


Progressive Composition Lessons has met a two-fold need; it has 
done away with the confusing mass of material in the lower grades, and 
at the same time it supplies the upper grades with a number of excellent 
literary models. The plan of this valuable series is unusually effective. 


Each week’s work consists of three lessons. Lessons are divided into: 
I. The preparatory oral work; II. The written composition; III. The cor- 
rection exercise. Each of the three complete books is published in a 
teachers’ edition at the same price as the regular edition. In the teachers’ 
book, an appendix of pupils’ original compositions is given, the idea being 
to help the teachers by way of suggestons rather than to serve as models 
for the children’s use. The books are also published in parts. The first 
book, for instance, designed for the third and fourth years, can be obtained 
in editions for the individual years. Thus there are three complete books, 
each for two years’ work, and six part books, each for a single year’s work. 
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The Barnstormers. By Max Aley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. 291, 

price $1.25 

In The Barnstormers we have some as fine bits of description of boy 
life and activity as have recently been penned. Mr. Aley has done what 
few of our best writers for boys have been able thoroughly to do. He 
has put himself in the position of the boy, but his writing makes its 
appeal to the old as well as to the young. We have here the recital of 
actual happenings in the life of actual boys, such as to recall to the 
minds of grown-ups that the man is only the boy grown tall. The 
Barnstormers should find a place on the shelves of every public and 
school library and in every home, and teachers could with profit read 


the book to their classes. There is a deal of pedagogy wrapped up 
within its pages with the preachments left out. 

Mr. Aley is the son of President Robert J. Aley of the University of 
Maine and of the National Council of Education. It is to be hoped that 
he will give us more books of the same sort. 


Lodi—Plans for Open Air School 


Room—The new grammar school 
trustees are planning to relieve the 
congested condition of the schools 
by building a number of large, 
airy, one-room structures’ with 
open sides so that during the hot 
months the canvas sides can be 
rolled up, affording all the benefits 
of an open air school. 


Advance in Oakland—Work in 
vocational training of grammar 
grade pupils will be inaugurated in 
Oakland at the beginning of the 
next school year. This school will 
occupy the building now being used 
by the Manual Training and Com- 
mercial High School. The latter 
will occupy its new building. It 
is understood that the vocational 
work for girls will be under the di- 
rection of Miss Eleanor Teoaz, lec- 
turer on Domestic Arts at the 
University of California. 


University of California Publica- 
tions—In the University of Califor- 
nia publication in geography, Prof. 
R. S. Holway contributes a study 
entitled Physiographically Unfin- 
ished Entrances to San Francisco 
Bay. It is extremely valuable to 
those interested in geography and 
geology, and is well illustrated. 
Dr. A. O. Leuschner publishes a 
synopsis of the past 25 years of the 
meteorological observations made 
in Berkeley. A _ report of the 
meteorological station at Berkeley 
for the year ending June 30, 1913, 
is put out by Wm. G. Reed. 
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Proposed Statistical Bureau—Mr. 
J. C. Muerman of the United States 
Bureau of Education has been in- 
vestigating conditions on the Coast. 
It is proposed to establish in Los 
Angeles a statistical bureau of ed- 
ucation, the purpose being to raise 
the standard of rural schools. 


High School Athletics—Bulletin 
No. 2, issued by the State Board of 
Education, and prepared by Com- 
missioner Will C. Wood, contains 
the proceedings of the recent ath- 
letic convention in Los Angeles, 
the constitution of the California 
Interscholastic Federation, recom- 
mendations, and a statement to the 
high school people of California. 


The new principal of the San 
Rafael High School is Irving M. 
Brazier. Under his direction the 
work of the school is moving for- 


‘ ward splendidly. 


In Glenn County, teachers’ sala- 
ries have been materially increased. 
At Willows, the office of Supervis- 
ing Principal has been created, and 
H. G. Rollins elected for four years 
at a salary of $1,575. In the Cor- 
dova district a modern country 
school to cost $15,000 is being erect- 
ed. Fifty pupils are transported to 
and from school daily. 


An educational exhibit for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is being 
prepared in Glenn County. 
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SPECIAL MAGAZINE OFFER 


TO MEMBERS OF 


The California Teachers Association 


(Good only during September and October) 


Special Price to 
Regular Price Members of the 


to California Teachers’ 
New Subscribers Association 
REVIEW OF REVIEWGSG......... BG sy cacwe eens $2.00 
WERE WORE ov iisiicorecres cove ORO Siecsaneeden 2.00 
Collier’s Weekly ....... ae BIO 6 ose bee ae be 1.85 
Journal of Education .............. I se Sew snpeniee neces 1.85 
(Boston, Mass.) 
ee ober hd cas RR ae Ree orlraseee pes 1.25 
NMIIOTIUIIA co sed0 icine d sce nx avias TOs an sara ee ase eee 
RONEN Bb ic 5 sss. c dues Ratsicl ewig amo 8 BE oe orotca nk Season 1:25 
EN hc. gid! ts Sie eteneot os DID 65 ow Sona 3x d 
PETC ooo okie kis tee so stances MGs ssi u ko 9s Cee 
Technical World .......... arcep ieee Se oted a eee 1.25 
oaeey wae F Combined. MM ce 
MEAT BUGGCAORE oie Kha cee wae Be ge ee aici ae 
SOMCUNRE “TO D0... 065 cesses PIO i sifitctan ep aotts .80 


(See Gleanings Column) 


Make your own combinations at above special rates. In addition 
to the saving to the teacher there is also a margin of profit for the 
C. T. A. Fill out blank and mail today. Offer is for limited time. 
If you desire to send magazines to other addresses write on separate 
sheet of paper, giving full instructions. Quotations on other mag- 
azines given on request. 


ER Os 558d So eure 27 8 ere 
Sierra Educational News, 
Monadnock Building, GON iin ceeuenss psa weraene 
San Francisco, Cal. 


I isd 08 sk eee 

Gentlemen: 
I am a member of the California Teachers’ Association. Please 
find enclosed'$.....66.csss es for the following magazines at your 


special rates: 


Very truly yours, 





S2y vou sew it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Will there be a Victor in 


your school this fall? 


Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 

The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures 
and demonstrations given all over the coun- 
try at the various educational conventions, 
summer schools, and universities, you will 
want a Victor in your school. 

Perhaps you may not have appreciated 
what the Victor would mean to you—what 
a help it is to you in every branch of school 
work, what a force it is in the education of 
your scholars—but its value has been com- 
pletely proven. 

One school after another has installed the 
Victor, one city after another has adopted it, 
until today the Victor is in actual use in the 
schools of 1781 different cities throughout 
the country. 

The time to put a Victor in your school 
is right now at the be- 
ginning of the term. 


Ask any Victor dealer to 
give you a demonstration 
in your own school. Or 
write to us for booklets and 
full information. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Gleanings 


Change at Pomona—Supt. W. R. 
Murphy, who has_ served the 
schools of Pomona with distinction, 
is succeeded by E. Vernon Bennett, 
principal of the high school at 
Gridley Mr. Murphy has had a 
successful and varied experience in 
the schools of the state. Mr. Ben- 
nett is a man with excellent train- 
ing and preparation and comes to 
his new position from a field in 
which he has been giving great 
satisfaction. 


Mothers as Schoolma’ams—Dr. 
Frank Miller, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of Ohio, is unreservedly in 
favor of married women as teach- 
ers. 


Director of Efficiency and Pro- 
motion—In Boston there has been 
created the office of Director of 
Efficiency and Promotion. This 
director will grade all candidates 
for promotion, and will consult 
principals, supervisors and superin- 
tendents, and will personally visit 
the candidate. The graded lists are 
to be used in the same way as are 
the graded lists of those who seek 
original appointment. 


At Throop College of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena, Dr. A. W. Smith 
will serve as “medical coach.” Not 
only will be coach in _ football 
but in case of injury he will admin- 
ister medical aid to the boys. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, 


SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Callf. 


2% inches 


of shelf room hold 


this single-volume library—the new INDIA-PAPER EDITION OF 





= SS 


The India-Paper Edition is Only 
2% in. thick and 7 lbs. in weight 
and yet the type matter is equiva- 
lent to that of a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. Printed on expensive, thin, 
strong, opaque, imported India 
Paper. 

More Scholarly, Accurate, 

venient, and Authoritative 

any other English Dictionary. 

GET THE BEST. 


Con- 
than 


Webster’s New 
International 


The new edition has solved the 
question of having readily ac- 
cessible for instant use this won- 
derfully compact storehouse of 
authentic information. A _ de- 
lighted purchaser writes, “The 
India-Paper volume is so flex- 
ible, so portable, so agreeable, 
so readable that looking up a 
word has lost all its terror.” 
What a convenience to the 
teacher having but a _ limited 
space for books! 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
Hundreds of NEW Words not given 
in any other ane 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Sub- 
jects. 

Thousands of other References. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone 
Engravings. 

FREE, specimen pages of Regular 
and India-Paper Editions 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO..,, Springfield, Mass. 
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San Diego Normal School—At 
the summer session of the State 
Normal School, San Diego, 272 
students were enrolled. Twenty- 
two states were represented. There 
were among the students 46 with 
university and college training, 151 
with normal school training, and 26 
holding certificates by examination 
only. A great majority of the at- 
tendants were, of course, teachers. 
Forty courses were offered. These 
included instruction in cultural 
studies, technical studies, and prac- 
tical courses in pedagogy, including 
work in vocational guidance and 
vocational and prevocational edu- 
cation, also work in standards of 
measurements of elementary school 
subjects. Ample provision was 
made to meet the need of the stu- 
dent body for recreation, through 
excellent music provided at the Fri- 
day assemblies, and through excur- 
sions to the beach and other re- 
sorts. 

The summer session of 1914 in- 
cluded a vacation session of the 
training school, enrolling about 150 
children in classes representing the 
grades. These classes were in 
charge of the regular training 
school staff, and offered splendid 
opportunities for demonstrations of 
modern pedagogy. The answers 
to a questionaire submitted to the 
student body indicates a preference 
of teachers for summer _ session 
work of “solid” courses of both 
practical and cultural character. 
The vote for a summer session in 
1915 was practically unanimous. 

Miss Agnes Regan, new member 
of the San Francisco Board of Ed- 
ucation, was the guest of honor at 
the August banquet of the Kate 
Kennedy Club. The president, 
Miss Lucy Adams, introduced Mrs. 
M. M. Fitzgerald, who acted as 
toastmistress. Dr. A. A. D’Ancona 
addressed the club. 

Correspondence Work—8000 stu- 
dents are taking free correspond- 
ence courses in agriculture at the 
University of California; 1000 are 
taking extension courses, in sub- 
jects other than agriculture. Of 
the latter 6814 per cent are men; 18 
per cent are teachers; 5 per cent 
hold a university degree. During 


the year 1500 teachers have been 
enrolled in extension classes, a 
teacher from the university meet- 
ing the class each week. 
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Art Supervisors 
And Art Teachers 


Note these important and 
interesting additions to 
the Prang Art Materials 
and Publications. 


PRANG TEMPERA WATER COLORS 


A new medium for work in 
Design and _ Decoration. 
Twenty colors in three inch 
tubes. Price per tube 10c, 
Box No. 1 50c, Box No. 2, 
$1.50. 


PRANG STICK PRINTING DYES 


Twelve color pads and six 
printing sticks. Price 10c. 


PRANG “ERASOGRAPH” PAPER 


High lights can be obtained 
on this paper by using an or- 
dinary eraser. Excellent for 
rapid sketching. 


PRANG WEAVING PAPERS 


These papers possess the 
same quality, color and tex- 
ture as the Prang Construc- 
tion Papers. Each sheet has 
heavy half inch guide lines 
and is perforated for removal. 
Twenty assorted colors, 9x9 
inches. Price per book 15c. 


PRANG INDIA INK 


“A new Ink in a New Bottle.” 
Designed especially for Art 
Workers. A groove in the 
bottle holds the pen. This 
rich, velvety, black Ink dries 
without gloss and covers un- 
usually well. Price per bot- 


tle 25c. 
PRANG COLOR CHARTS 


From the Graphic Drawing 
Books. 


GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 

A series of nine carefully 
Graded Books with many dis- 
tinctive features. Send for 
“The Graphic Drawing Books 
Announcement.” 
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At the University of Southern 
California the Summer Session of 
1914 is regarded as the most suc- 
cessful of any held thus far. The 
enrollment was about 400, more 
than 300 of whom were teachers 
from the public schools, and 70 in 
the Graduate Department. A large 
number of courses were offered. 
The regular teaching force was 
supplemented by Doctor Show of 
Stanford; Prof. Jas. F. Chamber- 
lain of the Los Angeles Normal 
School; Profs. Lillard, Parsons and 
Bach. Docter Benjamin F. Stel- 
ter, who has recently been added 
to the faculty of the University of 
Southern California, began his 
work in the Summer Session. 


Frank S. Wiley—In the death of 
Mr. Frank S. Wiley, Secy. of 
Rand, McNally & Co., that publish- 
ing house loses one of its most ef- 
ficient members and the country at 
large a man who has done much 
to promote good school books, 
maps, globes and other educational 
equipment. 


Dr. Samuel W. Brown, who has 
for two years been connected with 
the State Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed Professor 
of School Administration at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Mr. Brown, in inaugurating the 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Berkeley Office 
2161 Shattuck Ave. 


J. B. Stearns 


J. M. Hahn { managers 


work at Columbus, brings a varied 
experience as rural school teacher, 
night school and grammar school 
principal, and instructor in the Ida- 
ho and San Francisco normals. He 
is a graduate of Stanford and of 
Columbia. 


Pupils Encouraged to Read—In 
Santa Clara County a Library Di- 
ploma is presented to each pupil, 
who, during the year, has read six 
or more good books. The diploma 
is signed by the County Superin- 
tendent, the principal and the teach- 
er. During the past year about 
5,000 of these diplomas were given 
out. 


Mr. J. D. Sweeney of Red Bluff, 
formerly connected with the 
schools of the state, and who has 
recently been in business, returns 
again to educational work, as Su- 
pervising Principal of the schools 
of Red Bluff. 


The City Institute of Berkeley 
was held July 27 to 29. Dr. Alexis 
F. Lange, recently returned from 
Germany, gave a graphic account 
of the Continuation Schools of Mu- 
nich, and of Physical Education in 
Germany. Prof. J. H. Gray, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Clark W. 
Heatherington, University of Wis- 
consin, and Meyer’ Bloomfield, 
Boston, were prominent in the pro- 
g@tam: . C. Rugh, Arthur H. 


AGENCY 
Los Angeles Office 
343 Douglas Building 
R. W. Coddington’ \ 
Mary L. Coddington s Managers 


Other offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
For the past three years the Fisk Teachers’ Agency has filled more po- 


sitions in California than in any other state. 


are our watchwords. 


Reliability and Efficiency 


Send for Registration Form and Circulars. 


Before you place your order for Diplomas 


Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 


of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 
first quality selected sheepskin, enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios. 


The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. 


request. 


Samples on 


Pacific Engraving Co. 


627 So. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Chamberlain, Commissioners Sny- 
der and Wood spoke, and Messrs. 
H.I. Stern, Wm. Edwin Chamberlin 
and Frederick Clark, all of Berke- 
ley, made valuable contributions. 


Santa Barbara Normal— The 
summer session at the State Nor- 
mal School of Manual Arts and 
Home Economics at Santa Barbara 
enrolled 175 different students. 
This was the limit placed by the 
school. The new building is beau- 
tiful architecturally and admirably 
adapted to the needs. Of those who 
lectured before the session was 
Mrs. Mary S. Woolman, who also 
gave courses at the University of 
California. 


Dean Lange Returns—After a 
year spent in Germany and chiefly 
in Munich, Dean Alexis F. Lange 
has returned to take up his duties 
at the University of California. Dr. 
Lange, always interested in Indus- 
trial and Vocational Education, 
gave particular attention to this 
field, which is so thoroughly work- 
ed in Munich. For educational in- 
sight, keen analysis and facility of 
expression the Dean has no supe- 
rior. 


Vocational Guidance—At a din- 
ner given July 28 at Hotel Oak- 
land, under the auspices of the 
Oakland Board of Education, great 
impetus was given the movement. 
Over 200 were in attendance. Supt. 
A. C. Barker of Oakland, ‘presided. 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Mrs. Mary 
S. Woolman of Simmons College, 
‘Boston, Meyer Bloomfield, Direct- 
er Vocation Bureau, Boston, and 
‘Frederick G. Athern were speakers. 
A resolution prevailed in advocacy 
of a vocational survey for Oakland, 
the Bay region and the State. The 
sentiment was ‘strong for the es- 
tablishment of a Vocation Bureau. 


The Manual Arts Association of 
Southern California will meet in 
Los Angeles early in October to 
discuss legislation. _ Dr. Snyder’s 
thesis as published in the “Sierra 
Educational News” for June,. will 
be the basis for discussion. Apropos 
of possible legislative action, those 
interested may inquire of the chair- 
man of the local section of the 
Association for recent official ter- 
minology publications or other re- 
cent publications. 
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Business Methods in Education— 
At the Pasadena High School, 
Principal Cross has worked out a 
schedule for each month, showing 
the amount paid for student help, 
janitors’ salaries, stock men in 
shops, engineer, gardener, and for 
care of cows and milk. The finan- 
cial standing of each department is 
thus seen at a glance. 


The Pacific Coast Association of 
Chemistry and Physical Teachers, 
at its June meeting in Berkeley, 
presented, through a committee, 
important resolutions on science 
teaching below the high school. 
Such teaching is advocated in the 
grades; lessons from nature are 
suggested; all pupils should take 
science work; in rural _ schools, 
agriculture should furnish the basis 
of the work; simple apparatus 
found in the home may be used; 
new school buildings should be 
planned with special science rooms 
for grades 7, 8, 9; such work should 
be an excellent preparation for high 
school science. Well qualified 
teachers are required. It is advised 


Munsell 
Color 
System 


tests and 
balances 
color by 
meas ure- 
ment. The 
middle’ col- 


Black 
Patents-Copyrights 


ors with gray, black, and the 
maxima of red, yellow and blue, 
on which the Munsell Color Sys- 
tem is based, should be used in 
the form of crayons, water col- 
ors, atlas of charts, color tree, 


sphere, etc.—the only way to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of 
color harmony. The Munsell 
Color System is used in leading 
art schools, universities, colleges 
and in the public schools of 
New York and other cities. To 
introduce this system we will 
send you box of water colors 
and camel’s-hair brush for 40c 
in stamps or money order—reg- 
ular price 50c. 


Explanatory circular O and 
price list free for the asking. 
WADSWORTH HOWLAND & 
co., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
for the Musell Color System. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Story Hour Readers 


Primer (for First Year) 

Book One (for First or Second Year) 

Book Two (for Second Year) 

Book Three (for Third Year) 

II 6 is iiidec dun souiae eceneGauweaeen 
Perception Cards for Primer 

Perception Cards for Book One 


@ This is the newest and most attractive series of basic readers 
published. 


q It contains the most logical development of the “story” or 
“content” method. 


q At the same time it has as complete a system of phonetics 
as any of the conventional phonic readers. 


@ It directs the pupil’s attention chiefly to the thought, and 
teaches him to read with good natural expression. 


@ Complete stories are given from the start. 


@ The stories are brimming over with interest, humor, and 
action, and are well adapted for dramatization. 


@ Everything is made as concrete as possible. 


@ Abstract words and phrases are taught in their relation to 
other words. 


@ The method has five steps: Telling the Story; Dramatiza- 
tion; Blackboard Work; Analysis—words in groups, sight words, 
phonics; Reading from Books. 


@ It is suggestively outlined in the Manual, and permits the 
teacher to make full use of her own individuality and ideas. 


-§ All the illustrations are in colors. 
@ Never before have any schoolbooks been made so beautiful 
and attractive. 


WRITE US AND WE WILL SHOW YOU 


Send for Guide to Good Reading, an illustrated descriptive cata- 
logue of 268 volumes of Supplementary Reading. 


American Book Co. 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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that prospective teachers elect 
many sciences in their high school 
course and that normal schools of- 
fer not less than one year courses 
in both physical and biological sci- 
ence. The committee was com- 
posed of Percy E. Rowell, Geo. C. 
Barton and S. E. Coleman. 


Mr. Edward B. DeGroot, who for 
many years has been a leading fig- 
ure in the social center and play- 
ground work in Chicago, has been 
appointed Organizing and Super- 
vising Director of Public Lectures, 
School Social Centers, Athletics 
and Playgrounds in the City of San 
Francisco. 

High School Weekly—The pub- 
lication under the title of the 
School Herald is issued by the high 
school students of San Jose. Ina 
recent issue the work of Prin. 
Osenbaugh is commented upon 
favorably. There is a Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce composed of 24 
members in the high school. 

Snell - Wellesley — After thirty- 
nine years of successful work Snell 
Seminary, one of the oldest schools 
for girls in the state, changes its 


PENCIL 
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name to Wellesley School. The 
principal, Miss Adelaide Smith, 
will direct the work as heretofore. 


S. D. Watterman Honored—The 
hosts of friends of former Supt. 
S. D. Watterman of Berkeley, will 
be pleased to learn that he has 
been awarded the honorary degree 
of M. A. by Bowdoin College, from 
which institution he graduated in 
1861. In the more than fifty years 
spent by Mr. Watterman in educa- 
tional work, 44 years have been in 
California. 


Exhibits for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition are being put in shape 
by teachers throughout the State. 
The exhibit of out-of-door activi- 
ties will be made in the Palace of 
Education. The general educa- 
tional exhibit will be placed in the 
California building. Those coun- 
ties that make an exhibit of work 
at the Annual Institute have al- 
ready a fine start and can use this 
product as a nucleus. Supt. Bab- 
cock, in Mendocino County, has 
for several years had such an ex- 
hibit at his annual institute. Not 
merely note books, written papers, 


POINTS 


DLXON leads are smooth and strong, 
Cesar of finest grain, 

Points that last the whole day lorfé 
And are ready to use again. 


American made: for American youth, 
The pride of the whole wide nation. 
Buy them and use ’em, 

Then by choice you'll choose them, 
For they are backed by our reputation. 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 
Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Pacific Coast Branch 


155 Second Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 





An Editorial in the July number of the 
Western Journal of Education, 
reads as follows: 


The Right Commercial Spirit 


In California we are continually being reminded 
of the fact that pioneer conditions are rapidly pass- 
ing away. A striking illustration of this fact re- 
cently came to our attention in the form of an 
announcement from the large school book publishing 
house of Ginn and Company, whose headquarters 
are in Boston, and whose local offices are at 717 
Market street, San Francisco. 

These publishers announce that beginning July 
Ist the ten per cent discount which has for years 
been given in California on their publications will 
be increased to a discount of twenty per cent, f. o. b. 
San Francisco, which is the discount to teachers, 
schools and dealers given in their eastern offices. 

The opening of the Panama Canal and conse- 
quent lowering of transportation charges from East 
to West should do away not only with the differ- 
ence in the cost of text books in California and 
Massachusetts, but also in the price of breakfast 
foods and other commodities advertised as, selling 
at a price west of the Rockies higher than that 
charged in the East. _ 

It is good and encouraging news in these days 
of high prices to note that some of the publishers 
operating here in California have of their own voli- 
tion taken a lead in placing prices in California on a 
par with those in the East. « 


If teachers and school officials have any difficulty 
in securing our publications PROMPTLY, please 


write us. 
Ginn & Co. 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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maps and drawings are shown, but 
projects in hand work,—work in 
wood, basketry, weaving, textiles, 
sewing by hand and machine, ap- 
plied art in all phases, mounted 
specimens of woods, grasses, 
weeds, and photographs and exhib- 
its illustrating the work in agricul- 
ture. Every school in the county 
takes part. Supt. Babcock’s efforts 
in this regard have helped material- 
ly to advance the cause of educa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that his 
example will be followed elsewhere. 


Dr. W. F. Sutherst, formerly at 
Lordsburg, has been appointed 
head of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Kern Co. High School, 
Bakersfield. 


Humboldt State Normal School 
—The summer session of the Hum- 
boldt State Normal at Arcata was 
a great success. For this first ses- 
sion, 135 students enrolled. The 
courses offered were superior, and 
the faculty was composed of nine 
exceedingly strong men and wom- 
en. Eight counties were represent- 
ed in the enrollment. Arcata is an 


ideal location for a summer school. 
The regular work promises well for 
the coming year. 


Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, for many 
years a teacher, and at the time 
of her death an honored member 
of the Board of Education of San 
Francisco, passed away recently in 
that city. Mrs. Kincaid was a 
woman of great educational in- 
sight, an efficient teacher, an inspir- 
ing leader. Her devoted services 
for San Francisco and the State 
will not soon be forgotten. 


The Los Angeles Summer School 
enrolled nearly 700 students. The 
courses were six weeks in length. 
Sessions were held in three high 
and ten elementary schools. The 
half day sessions at Polytechnic 
High were attended by 1500 boys 
and girls. 

President Joseph E. Stubbs of 
the University of Nevada died on 
May 27. President Stubbs did a 
great work in our sister state and 
many prominent educators through- 
out the country learn with regret 
of his passing. 


TIRED TEACHERS 


When weary and languid, when the energies flag 
and you are completely exhausted and worn out, there 
is nothing so refreshing and invigorating as 





HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


Its revivifying effect will throw off the depression 
that accompanies exhaustion and nervousness; will 
strengthen and clear the brain that has become tired 
and confused by overwork and worry, and impart new 
life and vigor to the entire system. 


An Ideal Remedy in Nervous Disorders. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 








Music Supervisors and Superintendents: 


A new music series, thoroughly attuned to the progress and modern 
ideals in school music, has come from our press. 


The Progressive Music Series 


stands for the best music, the best literature, the most effective 
pedagogy, and the most artistic typography of any music series in 
existence. 


Its authors are four of the strongest men in school music circles 
today: 

Horatio Parker 

Osbourne McConathy 

Edward Bailey Birge 

W. Otto Miessner 


An attractive Prospectus will be sent, upon request, to music 
teachers who are interested in the betterment of music in the 
schools. 


Silver Burdett & Co. 


565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
W. G. HARTRANFT, Pacific Coast Manager 


Gold Medal Crayons 


LECTURERS’ CHALK BLACKBOARD 
CHALKS 


White and 24 colors 




















Square Sticks - 16 Colers 


‘ 


“CRAYOLA” 


Small and large sticks 
24 colors 


“DUREL” 


Pressed Crayons - 12 colors 


KINDERGARTEN CHECKING AND 
CRAYON MARKING CRAYONS 


Large hexagonal er round sticks Various sizes and colors 


“aw” BINNEY & SMITH CO. ‘uitan" 
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Summer Session, U. C.—3101 
people enrolled, and many of these 
graduate students, is the record of 
the greatest summer session ever 
held at Berkeley. Dean Rieber is 
already planing for next year. The 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and the 
N. E. A. and subsequent Interna- 
tional Congresses eon Education 
will work for a much increased at- 
tendance next year. 

Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford 
University offered courses before 
the Summer Session at Columbia 
this year. 

Normal School Supervision—The 
development of the new education- 
al system inaugurated in Ohio will 
be watched with interest. Espe- 
cially significant is the supervision 
of rural schools, and the certifica- 
tion and training of teachers. There 
is a State Supervisor of Normal 
Schools, whose chief duty will be 
the standardization of schools for 
the training of teachers and the 
direct supervision of County Nor- 
mal Schools. From one to three 
such schools may be established in 
each county in connection with first 
grade high schools. Dr. Henry G. 








BEST IN 1835 BEST IN 1914 












Absolutely free from grit. 


Marks as white as snow and as 
smooth as velvet. 


Distributed by 
H. S. CROCKER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


SCHWABACHER, FREY STA. CO. 
San Francisco 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 




































Williams, the new State Supervisor, 
and one of the best equipped men 
in Ohio, has been Dean of the Nor- 
mal College at Athens. 


Mr. Percy Rowell of the A to 
Zed School, Berkeley, has for some 
weeks been visiting the schools in 
the more important cities through- 
out the East. 


An open air school for children 
who need it is to be established at 
once at the Buena Vista School, 
18th and Bryant streets, San Fran- 
cisco. 

At Long Beach vocational guid- 
ance has been inaugurated in the 
schools. Credit for home work will 
also be granted. The teachers’ pro- 
fessional library is to be enlarged 
and placed under the control of the 
city librarian. 

At Chico, in January, 1915, the 
first year of the high school will be 
conducted in a new building, thus 
affording relief for present high 
school and enabling the organiza- 
tion of work along the lines of the 
Intermediate School in the new 
building. 


THE USE OF 


Esterbrook’s Pens 


IN SCHOOLS 


een po oy R-ESTERBROOKECOS 


No. 453 Business and College 


150 A ESTERBROOK&COS.* 
Styles =" 556 


No. 556 
Means 
GOOD WORK 

SATISFIED TEACHERS 


WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 


Used All Over the World 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Works, Camden, W. J. 95 John St., N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS 


By ERNEST B. HOAG, Director of School Hygiene for the Minnesota 
State Board of Health, and 
LEWIS M. TERMAN, Associate Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

An indispensable handbook for the guidance of teachers, superin- 
tendents, school nurses and other officials, dealing with the problems 
involved in health supervision, health examination, and hygiene teaching. 
In the Riverside Textbooks in Education. $1.60 net. Postpaid. 


CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Director of Normal Training School and 
City Superintendent, DeKalb, Illinois. 

The main purpose of this book is to clear up common misconceptions 
and contradictions in educational theory and practice, and to present to 
teachers a safe working basis for teaching method and school administra- 
tion. The topics are simple enough for young teachers and for elemen- 
tary work; the treatment is not technical. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 


Edited by ELLA LYMAN CABOT, FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, FANNY 
E. COE, MABEL HILL, and MARY McSKIMMON. With an 
Introduction by WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. 

Beginning in the first grades with simple lessons in kindness and help- 
fulness at home and in school, this book develops through the best stories, 
poems, and through definite suggestions for morning talks, an ideal atti- 
tude of the pupil towards himself, his comrades, his community, his own 
nation, and the other nations of the world. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Buhlig’s Business English 


THE WAR IS OVER 

The English and the Commercial teachers have been in conflict 
over the content of Ninth Year Composition. Buhlig’s Business 
English has arrived at the psychological moment to prevent a per- 
manent separation. 


It does this by keeping the material prescribed by the English 
teachers and by presenting it from the viewpoint of the Com- 
mercial teachers. 


It makes the Academic English more practical. ’ 
It gives the Commercial English the needed academic leaven. 


It furnishes the High Schoo] Principal with a means for keep- 
ing the English of all courses together. 


Represented by 
565 Market St. and 
San Francisco Charles F. Scott 
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Preliminary Report of the Recent 
Volcanic Activity of Lassen Peak 
is the title of a recent publication 
from the University of California. 
Professor R. S. Holway, the 
author, has by photographs, charts 
and text given us a history of the 
mountain and a record of its re- 
cent eruptions. The bulletin is es- 
pecially interesting at this time. 
3etween May: 30th and September 
5th there had occurred thirty erup- 
tions. , 


The Alumni Number of Arts 
and Crafts, issued by the Califor- 
nia School of Arts and Crafts, at 
Berkeley, is more attractive than 
ever. This book jis issued yearly 
by the students of the school. The 
number is dedicated to James A. 
3arr, whose photograph is on the 
frontispiece. 

Mr. R. H. Webster, formerly 
Superintendent and recently Depu- 
ty Superintendent of the Schools 
of San Francisco, has resigned that 
office to give his entire attention to 
his private business. Mr. Web- 
ster, through his many years’ con- 
nection with the San Francisco 
schools, has made hosts of friends 
who wish him every success. 


The Inter-Scholastic Athletic 
Federation at its recent meeting in 
Berkeley, elected Principal Simons 
of Visalia as president, and Princi- 
pal Biedenbach of Berkeley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of two members 
from each section of the state. The 
federation will work in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Edu- 
¢ation of the Panama-Pacific, to 
conduct athletic meets and put on 
a creditable exhibit. 


, Something to Do for Boys and 
Girls Everywhere is the title of a 
new magazine. The editor-in-chief 
ig Henry Turner Bailey. He is 
assisted by 24 men?+iand women, 
éach a specialist in the particular 
field represented. As:suggestive of 
the lines of work covered in the 
various departments, note the fol- 
lowing: Something to Look For, 

mething to Write About, Some- 
thing to Draw, Something to Read, 
Something to Grow, Something in 
séather, Something to Stage, and 
18 other somethings. Who but a 
Henry Turner Bailey would have 
thought of such an ingenious and 
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Stanley Jointer 
Gauge 


For Iron Planes 


The Stanley Jointer Gauge 
is designed for use in connec- 
tion with all sizes of Iron 
Jack or Jointer Planes. 

It is a tool that will enable 
one to plane bevels of any 
angle between 30 and 90 de- 
grees, or to square up the 
edges of boards with extreme 
accuracy. 

All parts, except the knob, 
are of metal, and the joints 
and bearing surfaces are 
machined. 

The method of attaching 
same to a Plane is such as to 
insure its being absolutely 
rigid when in use. 

A hole is bored in each end 
of the gauge so that a wood 
face of any desired size may 
be attached, thus providing a 
bearing surface longer or 
wider than the face of the 
gauge itaey- 

The tool is so constructed 
that it may be attached to 
either side of the Plane, mak- 
ing it equally adaptable for 
right or left hand work. 

The wooden knob forms a 
convenient grip for the hand 
of the workman, and can be 
placed at either end of the 
gauge. : 

All metal parts are nickel 
plated. 

Send for Special Circular. 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 


ew Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
ART METAL WORK 


The first book to give due consideration to 
il iy be F. PAYNE the esthetic side of wood-working. A prac- 
Hs tic a ytechnic tical book written by an expert craftsman 
Pri SucUte i and an experienced teacher. Contains infor- 
rice, postpaid, $1.50 mation regarding tools, processes, materials, 
ete. The standard book on the _ subject. 

Abundantly and beautifully illustrated. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION IN WOOD 


A book intended to give to beginners prac- 
= ee NOYES tice in designing simple projects in wood 
fone ‘ble Unteond and an opportunity to acquire skill in han- 
a a University dling tools. It illustrates a series of projects 

rice, postpaid, $1.50 and gives suggestions for other similar proj- 
ects together with information regarding 
tools and processes for making. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


KITECRAFT AND KITE TOURNAMENTS 


By CHARLE f Authoritative and comprehensive. It deals 

hak, eomareicer atti with the construction and flying of all kinds 

Training of kites and making and using of kite acces- 

Los Angeles, Calif. sories. Also aeroplanes, gliders, propellers, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00 motors, etc. Abundantly illustrated and 
attractively bound. 


Textbooks—Teachers’ Handbooks—Reference Books 
Correspondence Solicited 


“Books on the Manual Arts,” a bibliography, mailed free 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 105 Fourth Street ILLINOIS 


ALWAYS THE BEST 


LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD 
AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 


offer to schools the only up-to-date, properly graded series of School 
Dictionaries published. 


All jobbers and booksellers handle them. 


_ Correspondence is solicited from School Officials. Special 
prices quoted for adoptions. 


Laird & Lee, Inc. 


Publishers Chicago 


The World’s Greatest Dictionary House 
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useful magazine. Why _hasn’t 
someone thought of it long ago? 
The magazine is fully illustrated 
in its beginning number, this Sep- 
tember. See page 518 for special 
price. Write the School Arts Pub- 
nishing Co., Boston, Mass. Every 
school, home and library should 
have Somethinig to Do. 


The County and City Superin- 
tendents of the San Joaquin Valley 
region met recently at Merced to 
plan for a unified exhibit for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. It was 
decided to arrange for a collective 
exhibit for the eight counties rep- 
resented. Superintendent Starr of 
Fresno was elected Chairman and 
Superintendent Margaret Sheehy 
of Fresno County, Secretary. The 
meeting was addressed by Secre- 
tary Chamberlain of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Mrs. Geo. 
H. Taylor and Mr. Francis Hope, 
representing the San Joaquin Val- 
ley’s Association, and others. Ag- 
gressive work is being done and a 
meeting will be called soon. 


Something on the order of Con- 
tinuation School has been estab- 
lished in Alameda, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
Dow Pump Works & Diesel En- 
gine Company and the United En- 
gineering Works whereby upper 
class students in the high school 
electing courses in mechanics have 
the opportunity to do half time 
work in the shops of the above con- 
cerns and half time work in the 
high school where the theory of 
their practical work is supplied. 
The students finishing two years of 
special apprenticeship at the time 
of graduation from high school will 
be in a position to advance rapidly 
and to fill good positions. During 
the entire period of apprenticeship 
the students will receive remunera- 
tion. 


At Vallejo, departmental work has 
been instituted in the 7th and 8th 
grades. Another innovation is the 
course in current events in the high 
school. The Literary Digest is used 
as the basis for this work. 


_,rhe manual training classes of 
Tamalpais Polytechnic High 


School have raised the funds for 
and are themselves constructing a 
temporary gymnasium. 
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Gregg 
Shorthand 


is taught in more schools than all 
other systems combined. There 
are 1852 cities in the United 
States in which shorthand is taught 





in the public high schools. The 
standing of the five leading sys- 
tems is as follows: - 
Gregg Shorthand...... 974 cities 
Benn Pitthatiz...< «6060s a“ ~ 
FONRe. PMR 6cscecs — 
CAA s. daclae sane cme = “ 
RUSSO 25 5 owe Scena a 


Twenty-nine other sys- 
tems or textbooks are repre- 
sented in the remaining 289 
cities. 

Gregg leadership in the 
private commercial schools is 
even more marked. It was 
adopted by more than four 
hundred schools last year. 
The reasons for the popular- 
ity of Gregg Shorthand are: 

Simplicity—It is the easi- 
est of all practical systems to 
learn. 

Legibility—It holds the 
world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed—99.6% per- 
fect. 

Speed—Gregg writers won 
first, second and third places 
in the Fifth International 
Shorthand Speed Contest. 

Teachers’ Correspeadence Course—Free 

The large number of schools 
using the system, and new ones 
adopting it each year, creates a 
constant demand for  profes- 
sionally-trained teachers. Com- 
mercial teaching is a new and 
attractive field—having decided 
advantages over other branches. 
Write today about our free cor- 
respondence instruction for 
teachers. 

Ask also for Booklet SEN 4. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 















Why Discriminating Schools Select the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


The following is one of many letters sent to the Principal of one of 
the largest and most influential Business High Schools where a 
change of systems was found desirable. 


“During the eight years I taught in the Commercial Department 
of the New Haven, Conn., High School, we used the Isaac Pitman 
system and found it most satisfactory. The excellence of the text 
book, with its systematic and logical arrangement of the lessons, 
made progression on the part of the pupil both rapid and easy; 
while the great amount of supplementary matter in the way of dic- 
tation and reading exercises enabled the pupils to acquire not only 
speed and accuracy in writing, but a much wider vocabulary and 
increased knowledge in expression so necessary to the pupils in this 
course. On leaving school our graduates invariably obtained good 
positions, the result of their ability to make intelligent transcrip- 
tions. 


“When I came to the Dickinson High School in Jersey City last 
fall, to teach stenography in the Short (two years) Commercial 
Course, I feared that pupils so young and sadly lacking in educa- 
tional advantages might have difficulty in learning the Isaac Pitman 
system. Contrary to my expectations, they have made the most 
satisfactory progress, have very little difficulty in understanding the 
principles; write rapidly and make accurate transcriptions. j 

“You, of course, are well aware of the success of the writers of 
the Isaac Pitman system in the different Shorthand Speed Contests; 
but you will agree, undoubtedly, that the true test of the system is 
not alone the superior result obtained by the highly trained expert, 
but rather that obtained by the ordinary student in our Public 
Schools.”—Elizabeth H. Hughes, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. j. 


Send for copy of Report of a Special Committee appointed by the 
New York Board of Education on the Teaching of Shorthand in 


High Schools and particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for 
Teachers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street __ NEW YORK 


Publishers of : 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50 
“ Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c. 
“Style Book of Business English,” 85c. 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education. 
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SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The first and very successful season of the Sierra Summer School 
was conducted by the Fresno State Normal School under the direction 
of Dean W. B. Givens, and a capable staff of instructors, including Mrs. 
Edna Orr James, Prof. Geo. Hunting, and Miss Edith Ingham, of the 
Fresno State Normal, Miss Alexander Brodshaw of the Los Angeles 
Normal, and Prof. Fred M. Durst of the University of California. 

One of the most interesting features of the Sierra Summer School is 
the location. The Pacific Light and Power Co. offered the use of a big 
construction camp. With the aid of a few willing helpers, Dean Givens 
put things in shape in record time. 

The climate of Cascada with an elevation of 5,000 feet is ideal. On 
all sides of this unique summer school camp are mountains, waterfalls 
and beautiful scenery. Nor were the teachers without modern con- 
veniences, as the Power Company saw to it that all connected with the 
session were comfortable and well taken care of. : 

Mrs. James took advantage of the beautiful outdoor facilities for the 
accommodations of the training school. The student-teachers took their 
classes out under the trees, with rocks and boxes serving for seats. The 
results were most gratifying. 

The full woodworking equipment, with the exception of the machin- 
ery, was transferred from the Fresno Normal to one of the large cabins 
of the Summer School. Here was given instruction in both elementary 
and advanced woodwork and mechanical drawing. In order to meet the 
needs of a majority of the students a variety of courses was offered 
covering the important branches. Over seventy-five were in attendance 
at one or more of the classes. 

Excursions, cross country trips, social gatherings, and many other 
pleasure giving activities—added to make the first session both profit- 
able and enjoyable. The students are already making plans for next year. 


A. FLANACAN Co. 


188i—-PU BLISHERS—i914 


For over a quarter of a century we have supplied Kindergartens, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and etc., as publishers of school boo - distributors of school supplies, and in 
t 


fact—we carry everything that can be conveniently subordinated with a school, its class 
rooms and its teaching force. 


our 1914 CATALOGUE mattep Free. 


Address: A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
Box 16 521 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO ‘ 

































School Desks 
PAC | a | Cc sd P a ae = School Furniture 
BLACKBOARD School Supplies 


Auditorium Seating 







Factory Prices—San Francisco Service 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


728 MISSION ST. 508-ist AVE. SOUTH 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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A Wonderful Record 


Since its Publication last Fall 


Black & Davis’ 
Practical Physics 


has been adopted by over thirty California 
High Schools. Following are some of the 
schools where this text will be used this year: 


San Jose Bakersfield 
Santa Monica Pomona 
Whittier Auburn 
Orange Marysville 
Visalia Claremont 
Monterey Fullerton 
Redlands Oroville 


If you want a really practical text in Physics 
try this book. 


The Macmillan Company - 


565 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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Francis J. Heney 


FOR 


United States Senator 


“The constitution says 
that private property shall 
not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 


If I had my way public 
property would not be taken 


for private use without just 
compensation.” 


Se 
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HENEY TO GOV. JOHNSON 
ON TEACHERS’ PEN- 
SION BILL 

May 20, 1913. 
Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, 
Governor of California, 
Sacramento, California. 
Dear Governor: 

[ hope you will be able to see 
your way clear to sign the Teach- 
ers’ Pension Bill. From my inves- 
tigations, I am satisfied that ninety- 
eight per cent of the teachers of 
the State of California approve of 
the bill in its present form. It 
provides for a flat rate of five hun- 
dred dollars per year. 

I have always been a strong be- 
liever in the pension system for 
those who have worn themselves 
out in the public service. Teaching 
generally destroys the nervous sys- 
tem. A woman who has been teach- 
ing for thirty years is usually unfit 
for anything else, and also unfit to 
continue that work. The salaries 
which are paid are not sufficiently 
high to enable the average teacher 
to save enough to furnish an in- 
come which will support her. For 
many years, the teachers have at- 
tempted in San Francisco to main- 
tain a pension system of their own 
but, as the membership is purely 
voluntary, it has not been much of 
a success. 

It seems to me that the pension 
system is right in principle. In the 
long run it will be the best thing 
for the scholars, because it will se- 
cure to them more efficient teach- 
ers. In a Republic, teaching is the 
most important profession of all. 
No Republic can be perpetuated 
successfully unless there is a high 
order of intelligence among the 
masses generally. This intelligence 
can only be secured by education. 
Our system of education is not all 
that it ought to be, but that does 
not affect the principle under con- 
sideration. The perpetuity of the 
Republic depends upon the char- 
acter of the teaching which is done. 
“As the twig is bent the tree will 
grow”. Consequently I am an 
earnest advocate of everything 
which will tend to improve the 
character and standing of our 
teachers. 

In my opinion, the Teachers’ 
Pension Bill is of paramount im- 
portance, for these reasons. 

Very respectfully, 
FRANCIS J. HENEY. 


To Teachers of California: 


Space will not permit an exhaustive state- 
ment of Mr. Heney’s qualifications for 
United States Senator. 

Read the eloquent tributes paid by Jane 
Addams, Theodore Roosevelt and other 
great national leaders to the man who 
has ‘‘stood like a rock against all forms of 
lawlessness, violence and corruption”’. 


By JANE ADDAMS 


“What is needed at the present moment in our political affairs, more 
than anything else, is perhaps ability for clear thinking, and vigorous 
action. 

“If Francis J. Heney were sent to the Senate of the United ‘States 
the resources of the country would be tremendously increased, and the 
nation as a whole would be indebted to the State of California for its 
discriminating choice.” 


By JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


No man in this country is more worthy or better fitted to represent 
the people.in the United States Senate at Washington. You are one of 
the, pioneers in the Progressive movement. Not only the people of 
California, but, the people of this Nation have profited by your work, 
your courage and your sacrifices. Your fight for the people of your city 
and, state has been a fight, for the people’ of:my. city and state—for the 
people, of, every city and every state. For there is no city that hasn’t 
suffered. from, some. of the corrupting influences of special privileges— 
or, as some,of us have termed it, the Beast, or the invisible government! 
[t, is a battle, that calls for strong |men.. And there is. no mamoin this 
country , better, seasoned than. you jare to’ represent ‘the’ pedple in the 
struggle going, on in. this country! with the great. privileged interests, 
No man. in;this,,country, has a better unfétstanding: bf the problems ‘that 
we must. face and solve during this generation if, this republic is to 
endure—if itis to,be in reality a government of, for and ‘by the peple, 

. ; 

} 

By GEORGE C. PARDEE, yy. jet | 3 
Former Governor of California , 

“Francis J. Heney has demonstrated that he believes tha (boVefaAthen 
of the people, by the people,’ for the people., He-has also; demonstrated 
by word and deed, at Sacramento and Washington, that He? fs a! Conser4 
vationist , that it is his ‘belief that our natural resources: should be, pri 
inatily for the benefit ‘of “the pdople to whom tt#ey?AP ofiginally 
belonged.” 


: ¢ 4 « see Js: 9 
Nuits iG $cGrf SHOOT 
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By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
New York, Aug. 28, 1914. 





Francis J. Heney, San Francisco, Cal.: 

I thank you for your message announcing your nomination for United 
States Senator by the Progressives. I most earnestly hope that not 
only the Progressives of California, but all good citizens, no matter to 
what party they may belong, will join in supporting you, just as I hope 
they will join in supporting Hiram Johnson. 

You took charge of the most important, most difficult and most dan- 
gerous suits that we carried on during my administration. Political, 
financial and social crookedness were arrayed against you. Your great 
ability, your indomitable courage and entire disinterestedness enabled 
you to triumph. 

You have stood like a rock against all forms of lawlessness, violence 
and corruption. You championed in their entirety the principles laid 
down in the Progressive platform of 1912, which platform embodies 
with sanity and vision the only principles in accordance with which we 
shall be able permanently to handle this government, alike from the 
standpoint of our political, economic and moral conditions within our 
borders and from the standpoint of conserving our rights and perform- 
ing our duties in the face of the other nations of the world. Wish you 


all success. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 










By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


“Francis J. Heney, in my judgment, is better fitted and more needed 
than any other man in America to serve our people at this juncture in 
the Senate of the United States. His wide familiarity with the country 
and its needs, his thorough knowledge, gained in battle, of how special 
privilege works against general good, his absolute fearlessness, his 
proved devotion to the public welfare, his distinguished ability and 
strong will—all these great qualities combine to make him an ideal 
public servant.” 

















By ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


His life saved from the assassin’s bullet by a hair’s breadth, his 
health and vigor restored, Heney plunged with all his dynamic power 
into the struggle to restore government to the people of California. 
Nothing could have been more thrilling, more compelling. He came 
back from the grave, undaunted, convincing. He became an irresistible 
force in making California a front-rank state in the forward movement 
for democracy in America. 

-Heney is an able lawyer, a debater, an orator, a brave, incorrupt- 
ible leader. He is everlastingly grounded in the basic principles of that 
democracy for which Lincoln lived and died. In the United States 
Senate he would at once hearten that group of Progressive Republicans 
and Progressive Democrats who serve public interest regardless of con- 
sequences to their political parties or personal fortunes. 












By CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM KENT 


“T favor the election of Francis J. Heney as Senator from California: 

“First, because at a time of infinite peril to the welfare of our com- 
monwealth he stood out as the bravest champion we had in the fight 
against graft and privilege. ; 

«“Second, because of his remarkable qualifications. The battle against 
privileges which we must fight to a finish has but started. 

“Not only California but the nation needs a man of Heney’s caliber, 
courage and conviction in the Senate of the United States: 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. HENEY’S SPEECHES 


“I don’t care for the party label. All I care for are the issues.” 


“A party platform is some good because a candidate will have to 
come somewhere near to standing on it, but what you should demand 
to know is exactly what the candidate personally and honestly stands 
for and what he intends to do if he is elected.” 


“Nine-tenths of our monopolies were created by bad laws and these 
monopolies have fostered inequality of wealth.” 


“We propose to keep the door of opportunity open for the many so 
that they may get all the food, clothing and shelter they are entitled to, 
not more than they are entitled to and not less, but what their talents 
plus their industry may bring them under just and equitable laws.” 

“Investigations wherever they have been made show us the corrup- 
tion in our big cities is due to the private ownership of public utilities. 
Public ownershp of public utilities is the only real cure for these condi- 
tions.” 


or 


There is no remedy for poverty and crime on a large scale—and we 
must remember that crime is only too often the result of poverty— 
except to maintain conditions under which the many can live decently, 
and those conditions can only be maintained under wise and humane 
laws.” 


FROM MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT SALARY BILL 


Los Angeles. Oct. 10, 1914. 


San Franciscvw, June 1, 1913. 


Mr. Francis J. Heney, 

San Francisco. 
Dear Mr. Heney: 

As members of the committee 
who had charge of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Salary Bill, we desire 
to express our appreciation of your 
powerful aid in securing favorable 
consideration for the measure from 
both Senate and Assembly. 

Your letter to Governor Johnson 
presented the merits of the bill in 
such an able manner that we are 
sure that the entire teaching force 
of the State owe to you a debt of 
gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET C. BURKE. 
LOUISA F. BRAY. 
ALICE ROSE POWER. 


Francis J. Heney, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Mr. Heney: 

As a California teacher who has 
had an opportunity to know your 
connection with the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Bill, permit me to add my 
endorsement of your candidacy for 
the United States Senate. 

I feel certain that your hearty 
support and skilled legal advice at 
the critical moment have _ been 
strong factors in our victory. 

Your enthusiastic and consistent 
advocacy of the teachers’ cause and 
your fine record as a public servant 
should bring to your support on 
November 3d a great many of the 
teachers of California. With best 
wishes for your success, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
CORA E. LAMB. 
Member Teachers’ Pension Com- 
mittee, California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section. 


HOW TO VOTE 


For United States Senator 


FRANCIS J. HENEY 
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7 Statistics Show that Unpro- 
tected School Books go to 
pieces at the rate of 40% a year 


The Common Sense Rules of 


The “Holden 


System for 
Preserving 


Books”’ 


Reduces the loss to but 25%!! 


This “System” consists of Book Covers for Outside Protection, and 
Repairing Materials for Inside Repairs. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Made from an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette, Waterproof 
and Germproof 


Reduce the number of books to be bought to replace 
those worn out, by increasing their length of service 
from ONE to THREE YEARS. 


THE HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Enable the teacher or pupil to make instant repairs to any damage, 
whether it is 2 weakened or broken binding or a loosened or torn leaf. 
It means a saving of from $10 to $15 a year in each room. 


THE HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 
Removes the Danger of Costly Epidemics. It is the Strongest, Most 
Durable Towel Made 
Contains fibres similar to those used in our Book Covers. By helping the 
pupils to keep well, the Holden Fibre Towel promotes regular 
attendance and good progress. 


THE HOLDEN PORTFOLIOS FOR EXERCISES 


In Drawing, Writing, Music, etc. 





Have proven their economic value in the school room. Preserve these 
records in these portfolios made of our Book Cover Material. 
Samples of any or all of above sent on request. 


Holden Covers teene’ css of School Books 
ave the of School Pupil 
Holden Covers ie ~ wEALTH of accueil 7 


‘The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


Springfield, Mass. Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
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IT IS TIME 
To plan your Special 


Holiday Work 


Send for Free samples of Calendar . 
Pads — Christmas  - Cards — Christmas 
Seals — Trufant Mottoes — Designs for 
Illumination — Blackboard Stencils — 
Reward Cards—Bristol Boards—Mount- 
ing Boards — Tinted Papers — Colored 
Crayons—Water Colors, Etc., Etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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! School 
Teachers 


ake Sood Lawyers: 


Most school teachers are self-made men. 


and successful lawyers taught school as a stepping stone to the profession of law. 


They are, as a rule, hard workers, good 
students and deep thinkers. These qualifications fit him admirably well for the study of law. 
It is a well-known fact that a great number of our judges, prosecuting and State’s Attorneys 


Many of 


our most noted statesmen, both past and present, began their careers as school teachers. Why 
not begin to prepare yourself now for the future instead of grinding your body and soul away 
at the poorest paid and most thankless profession known—teachingschool. The average salary of 
the teachers of the nation in common schools is less than $400 a year, and in the rural schools 
less than $300, while the average yearly earnings of young lawyers, seven years after graduation, 


is $3,950. Quite a difference, isn’t there? 


WHY NOT STUDY LAW AT HOME 
AND BECOME AN LL. B. 


Get out of the rut before it is toolate. Get outof 
the $300—$400 per year class. If you are a good school 
teacher you will make a better lawyer. Other 
teachers have done it, are doing it and will continue 
to make successful lawyers—why not do it yourself? 

The Hamilton College of Law is the ONLY 
recognized resident law school in the United States 
conferring the Degree of Bachelor of Laws LL. B. 
by correspondence. ONLY law school in U. S. con- 
ducting standard resident school and giving same 
instruction by mail. ONLY law school giving over 
450 class-room lectures to its extension_students. 
ONLY law school giving a full, 3-year University 
Law Course, by mail, having an actual faculty of 
over 30 prominent lawyers, in active practice. ONLY 
Jaw school in existence giving Complete Course in 
Oratory and Public speaking, in conjunction with 
its law course. 

We give an absolute written guarantee to prepare 
our students to pass bar examinations. The Hamil- 
ton Googe of Law is a regular, thoroughly 
organized, bona-fide College of aw, and not an 
“‘institute,”” ‘‘Correspondence School,’ etc. It does 
not resort to catch penny tricks of offering ‘‘Free 
Scholarships,” etc., in order to trap the unsuspecting. 

Our course by mail is identically the same as our 
resident schoo] course. Direct from class-room 
to student is the way we teach law. Only school 
employing such methods. 


School and Course Highly 
Endorsed by Teachers 


We have as students a great many teachers, a 
large percentage of whom are SS and super- 
intendents. ese men will tell you who we are 


and what our course is. Our course is also endo: 


and recommended by Government Officials, Prom- 
inent Business Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates 
and Students. 






Our Law Library 


consists of 24 volumes of Student’s Standard Text 
Books, two volumes bound —- under one cover, 


making a total of 12 books. 


ese books were pre- 


pared at an enormous cost for the special use of 
students of the Hamilton College of Law, by one 


of 


the largest and best law _book publishers in 


America. This is the only set of law text. books ever 


pas exclusively for students’ use. 


We would 
glad to have you submit these books to any 


lawyer or judge in the country and get his opinion 
regarding them. 


Mail Coupon Today 


and get our Big, Beautifully Illustrated Prospectus 


and complete information. 


Places you under no 


obligations whatever. This may mean the turning 
point in your career. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 
613 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, tl. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your illustrated Pros- 
pectus and full particulars regarding your method 
of teaching law by mail. 


INOUE ica ccccccesecceccesetedeedess secsecsescecdecctce 


Address 


Write plain and in full 





THE TEACHERS 
TONIC 


Recommended especially for the relief of head- 
ache, brain-fag, nervousness, impaired digestion and 
loss of appetite. 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


is just what all brain workers need. It contains the 
necessary phosphates to produce a nutrient and tonic 
effect and give tone and vigor to brain and body. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
sugar, makes a delicious and wholesome beverage. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE 1914 MODELS OF 


The Improved Edison Rotary Mimeographs 


Used with the 
new Dermatype 
Stencil, should 
be in every 

Modern School 
and Educational 
Institution. 


Mimeographing 
should be taught 
in every 
Commercial 
Department. 


Write today for 
Descriptive 
Literature. 


THE H. S. CROCKER CO. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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